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INSTITUTES AND COLLEGES. 


——_.@———— 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
T TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES 
and DIPLOMAS in MUSIC. Instituted 1872. 





President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.B.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 





CLASSES AND LECTURES. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on 23rd SEPTEMBER, when new Students are 


an HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 
The Examinations for the Diplomas and Special Certificates are held in January and 


a LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Local Examinations i in Musical Knowledge are held in June and December, and the 
Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music on various dates, a list of which 
may be had on application. 

Regulations, forms of entry, &c., can be obtained post free from the undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 

Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W 
Patrons: The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr, A. C. Mackenzie. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT in October. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 23. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, SATURDAY, September 21, at 11. 


For prospectus, &c., apply to 
eR ti JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





AFF CONSERVATOIRE, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


OPENING of the WINTER HALF-YEAR on 16th SEPTEMBER, 1889, with New 
Courses in all Departments of Instruction. Terms, M. 180 to M, 360 perannum, For 
prospectus and all further particulars apply to 

DAS DIRECTORIUM, 


MAXIMILIAN FLEISCH, GOTTHOLD KUNKEL, MAX SCHWARZ. 
Bleichstrasse 13. 





OLLEGE OF GOBRGARHIS#? & 


e Library will be CLOSED on Tuesday next. 
Further arrangements and particulars will be duly announced. 
E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 





Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 





alate OF ORGANISTS,. 89, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Mus. Doe; LL.D. 


Patron: 
President : 





SUMMER VACATION, 
The Office of the Guild will be CLOSED during the month of August and until the 30th 
of September, and no communications can be answered until that date. 
By order of the Council. 


J. T, FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec. 








RGANIST WANTED, for church in Buenos aout Double 
manual, 24 sto) . Salary £100. —Address, with copies of testimonials, W. 8., Bates, 
endy, and Co., 37, Walbrook, London. 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
os be? Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, undertakes the management 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


————>_—_ 
TO BRITISH AND AMERICAN ORGANISTS AND COMPOSERS. 





ar 2 GUINEAS in PRIZES 
(Viz.: £12 12s., £5 5s., and £3 3s.) 
WILL BE GIVEN BY 
THE PROPRIETOR OF 
THE MUSICAL WORLD 
FOR THE 
THREE BH 8..F SETTINGS 
OF THE 


NICENE CREE D. 





FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE ANNOUNCED NEXT WEEK. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


SSE couemmemenend 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of een and.» PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the author’ in ‘the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
— La ng of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
success: 








Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, sees and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, 


THE VOICE, 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produce 
tion of Voice will be found in 
LOCUTION, VOICE, and GESTURE. 
By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of “ Garry’s Elocutionist’’). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c, 
7th Thousand. Post Free, Is. 2\d. 


BEMROSE, 23, Old Bailey, E.C.; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington-square, W.C. 














London : 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the —— and ag of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. ng OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, 


HE MUSICIAN : A Guide ae Pianoforte Students. 
‘By RIDLEY re to 
Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the pit Lown Pianoforte Practice. 


Times.—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician * provides’a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—** We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
a itadedy:-k bnowlodgs of tice t parton, simple and t la w 

Academy.—‘‘ A know of form is a easant language. e 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand satistactorlly: tm terpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and mp Eoretareueee ; and all 
Book and Music Se! 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ..............6... £20 
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Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, N.W. 





TENORS. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 





40, Fincuuey Roan, Sr. Jonn’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 
1, Mrtner Square, Lonpon, N. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. Ivimgey, BeeTHoven Hovssz, 
WoopGrRanceE Rp., Forest Gates, E. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 

uction, 
70, Park Roap, Haverstockx Hitt, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. 8ST. JOHN LACY, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, CHARLOTTE Sr., FitzRoy Sq., W. 


Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WimMPoue Str., CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W. 


Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DoRSET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLingE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 























VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Houses, HusBanp’s Bosworth, RuaBy. 


Miss PATTI WINTER, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &., 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork Street, W. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NOLAN and JACKSON. 














Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
meerts, &c., will be eiinned to 
4, St. Toomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WeLBeck Street, CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M., 
Concerts and Oratorio, 








29, ALBANY STREET, REGENT’s Park, N.W. 








CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucrstTerR CrEscant, ReGEent’s Park, N.W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Oup TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLINGTON, N. 





Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic Longe, LorpsHiP Lang, 8.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 


30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


40, STANLEY GARDENS, Betsize Park, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 


Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scowas, Agent, ' 


11, East 277TH St., New York City. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 





LS 


PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is o to accept engagements for Concerts and « At 
omes ” and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GROVE GAKDENS, HANover Gare, NW. 
Madame SOPHIE TUESKI, 


Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
4, ENDSLEIGH STREET, Tavistock Square, W.c, 


a 














Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr, AtrrEpD Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonp Srrezr, W, 











Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 


Telegraphic Address : 
* Heatey’s Acency,’’ Lonpon. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. Heatey, 
10a, WARWICK StrEzt, W, 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN, A.R.AM.,, 
(SOPRANO), 
Opera, Oratorie, and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. Huatey, 
10a, WARWICK StRExT, W. 


Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 


Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK StrezzT, W. 














BARITONES, 





Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


Mr. FREDERICK KING, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CRoxTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, 8.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
63, Starrorp Pace, BuckineHam Gate, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., 


30, Lancaster Roap, Nortrne Hii, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 




















Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick StRzExzt, W. 


Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr), 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. Hzatey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK StTREzT, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK Strett, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primgose Hi11, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srzezzt, W. 




















HARP. 





Mr. W. T. B 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, 8.W. 











Or N. Vert, 6, Cork StREET, GUITAR. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, ; GUITARISTE, 
2, Sep@moor VitLas, CAMBERWELL, S.E. Instructress to H.R.H. —— Louise, has 


Private Lessons Given. 
Miss LENA LITTLE, 


Concerts, 
42, NorroLk Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducuess Roan, Epasaston, BirMINGHAM. 














The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, “ At Homes,” Dinner 

and Garden Parties : : 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 





22a, Dorset StREET, Portman Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning tho 
Guitar Simplified,’’ 10s. 6d. 








Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Brexsize Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heater, 
10a, Warwick SrReEzt, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY 
10a, WaRWIcK STREET, W. 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 


Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY, 
7 10a, Warwick Srrest, W. 


Mr. HERBERT E. THORMDIEE, TOXS), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, Ww 














VIOLIN. 10a, WARWICK STREET, 
Signor LUIGI MEO, Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
Solo Violinist, Opera, Concerts, and Oratvrio, 
** Popiars,”’ HampsTEaAD HILL GARDENS, 


Hampsteap, N.W. 
Pupils visited and received. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &., 
Business Manager: Mr. WILsoN NewTon, 
Tue Hii, Potney, 








Business Manager: W. B, HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srzzet, W. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst-), 
Concerts, At Homes, &., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, Reasnt Steeer, W. 
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TWENTY GUINEAS IN PRIZES 


(Viz.: £12 128., £5 5s., and £3 3s.) 
WILL BE GIVEN BY 


THE PROPRIETOR of THE MUSICAL WORLD 


FOR THE 


THREE BEST SETTINGS 


OF THE 


NICENE CREED. 





FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE ANNOUNCED NEXT WEEK. 





Knighthood of the Legion of Honour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa Vicoza, 1883, 
Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions. 
ON 8’ 


OHN BRINSMEAD and 8 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS RETURNED FROM HIRE, may be purchased 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Makers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
18, 20, 22, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W. Lists free. 


ps OFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 


£10 10s. 1010s. Full compen, 7 coluves. arranted. 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
IANOS. Originators of the “Ten Guinea”’ Pianoforte, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pare the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 











OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
| te seeking ENGLISH or FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, or GOVERNESSES for their Children are invited to write fully to 
J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 
8, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., 


who will forward pro tus and every requisite information free of charge. 

Particulars required are: Age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), nnd about 
what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, und Companions are also 
recommended. Hours 11 till3. Saturdays closed. 


The Musical CAorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1889. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
—o-——- 
*,* We hereby notify to all concerned that Mr. W. Pearce is 
no longer connected in any capacity with this journal. 


*,* The Business Departments of the Musica, Wor.p are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 


*,* All advertisements for the current week's issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Taz Epiror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


—_——@——__ 
For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
Pe within Postal Union. 
— SS ies cases pe ied Be £017 0 
m BAMEYear .....ssessereee 0 7 6) ,, Half-year ............... 08 6 
” Quarter Seeveceeereseeeees TOE 5s QRMROUE os. ceccicccciceses 0 4 4 
(Payable in advance.) 





NOTICE. 





The perversions of sense by wrong accent in the settings of the 
Nicene Creed, to which attention has been drawn in our columns 
by Canon Harford, will no doubt have astonished our readers, both 
lay and clerical. We ourselves were, we confess, so much surprised 
that in view of the importance of the matter we have examined at 
least twenty settings of the Creed by the best modern composers, 
the result, we grieve to say, being to show that Canon Harford’s 
criticisms are rather under than over-stated. 

To the end that this matter may receive from musicians the atten- 
tion which it deserves, the Proprietor of Tas Musica Wortp has 
decided to offer three prizes for settings of the Nicene Creed, which, 
upon examination by competent judges, shall be found free from the 
errors pointed out in our last and present issues. The prizes will 
be awarded in order of musical merit; correct accent, both gram- 
matical and rhetorical being a sine qué non. For the moment this 
announcement must suffice—further details will be given next 
week. 








FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


Scan cane 

Those to whom the emotional significance of music is tolerably 
clear are much too prone to speak of it as a “ universal language.” 
Noting only the widespread popularity of the art they forget how 
many different ways there are of listening to and enjoying it. Yet, 
if there be one thing more certain than another, it is, that love for 
music by no means necessarily implies susceptibility to its mean- 
ing. The occasional discussion of musical subjects in books and 
magazines (newspapers scarcely ever go below the surface) reveals 
the difficulty experienced even by the most intelligent minds when 
dealing with the nature, scope, and limits of music, regarded as an 
emotional language. Take for instance the following from 
the recently published letters of Edward Fitzgerald :— 
“ Beethoven has been too analytical and erudite, but his inspira- 
tion is nevertheless true. . . . I think that he was, strictly 
speaking, more of a thinker than a musician. A great genius he 
was, somehow. . . . He tried to think in music—almost to 
reason in music—whereas, perhaps, we should be content with 
feeling in it. It can never speak very definitely. There is that 
famous ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,’ &., in Handel : 
nothing can sound more simple and devotional ; but it is only lately 
adapted to these words, being originally (I believe) a love- 
song in ‘Rodelinda.’ Well, lovers adore their mistres- 
ses more than their God. Then the famous music of 
‘He layeth the beams of His chambers in the waters,’ 
&ec., was originally fitted to an Italian pastoral song, 
‘Nasce al bosco in rozza cuna, un felice pastorello.’ That part 
which seems so well to describe ‘and walketh on the wings of the 
wind’ falls happily in with ‘e con l’aura di fortuna,’ with which 
this pastorello sailed along. The character of the music is ease 
and largeness: as the shepherd lived, so God Almighty walked on 
the wind. The music breathes ease: but words must tell us who 
takes it easy . . . . Music is so far the most universal 
language, that any one piece in a particular strain symbolises all 
the analogous phenomena, spiritual or material—if you can 
talk of spiritual phenomena. The Eroica Symphony describes 
the battle of the passions as well as of armed men.” 
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Fitzgerald, it will be seen, implies that Beethoven’s music lacked 
feeling (!), was, in fact, intellectual rather than emotional. So much 
for the universality of the “ universal language!” But, stranger 
still than this is the extraordinary logic of the arguments which 
follow. He admits the power even of Handel’s music to express 
character and feeling with unmistakable clearness, and yet he tells 
us “it can never speak very definitely”! This confusion of 
thought is the more to be wondered at because the last few sen- 
tences evince accurate perception of the limits of musical 
“language.” 

** 

Granted, however, the definiteness—that is to say the compre- 
hensibility—of the successive passages in a long musical work, 
regarded as the expression of character and emotion, the question 
arises : how far is a writer justified in fitting to them a story, or a 
sequence of events, and allowing his readers to infer that the vision 
was conveyed to his “ mind’s eye” by the music? 


* * 
* 


As an illustration, take the following review of Beethoven’s 
symphony in A, by Charles F. Ebers, which appeared in 1825 in a 
German musical paper called “ Ceecilia ” :—“ When the symphony 
was first performed most diverse speculations were rife respecting 
the meaning of the work. Some said Beethoven had sought to 
illustrate no particular programme, others that he had endeavoured 
to musically portray the spirit of the age, while some suggested 
that it was the impression resulting from a visit to a luatic 
asylum! For my part it seems to imply the following ideas. The 
opening bars announce a marriage to be celebrated with much 
pomp, the poco sostenuto represents the opening of the doors of 
the grand reception rooms after the ceremony, the ascending and 
descending passages of the strings the finishing touches of the 
servants to the banquet, the double basses evidently are the aged 
parents who make a final tour of inspection round the rooms. 
With the vivace the guests begin to arrive. All the variety of face 
and costume, each grotesque or beautiful, are here fully and ad- 
mirably expressed by the music. The next movement, the 
allegretto, is a perfect picture of the nuptial ceremony; the 
phrases of the violoncellos represent the touching address by the 
priest, and the rest of the movement consists of the termination of 
the mass and the felicitations of the guests. In the third move- 
ment (presto) Venus and Bacchus reign supreme : by the time the 
allegro con brio is reached the guests have completely lost their 
heads. The measure is that of a common dance tune from which 
all grace is absent. Bacchus rules, disputes arise, and blows are 
excbanged; suddenly the dance is interrupted by a terrific 
‘Hurrah!’ After this comes a short lull, but the festive dance 
is soon resumed, and increases in wildness till tables are upset, 
candelabras broken, and the utmost disorder prevails; accident, 
clearly set forth by a motive given out by the double basses. In 
short, the féte terminates in a wild orgie, from which only 
a few strong heads escaped.” It is a pity—is it not ?—that Mr. 
Ebers omitted to tell us what became of the bride, and indeed, of 
the bridegroom in this delightful carnival. 

** 

“ Le Guide Musical” has just come to hand. In it is an extract 
from M. Victor de Laprade’s “ Philosophie de la Musique,” which 
supplies us with a most apropos quotation. We commend it 
to believers in the universality of musical language. Music, 
says this sage, is “an art composed of elements foreign 
to the soul, a vague, indefinite, entirely physical and sensuous 








art, which cannot be judged either by pure intelligence, reason, o; 
the moral sense. It is, of all arts, the one which presupposes op 
the part of the artist the least degree of imaginative freedom 
(liberté d’ esprit), or moral clairvoyance ; the one which is produced 
most inevitably (fatalement) by virtue of almost mechanical laws, 
like a crystal,an aggregation or a dissolution of substances in ap 
alembic. Music possesses no doubt anelement of order, proportion, 
and symmetry which appeals to impersonal reason like geometry and 
algebra, but which is not an esthetic or moral element, since it ig 
necessary and inevitable and forms part of the laws of nature, but 
not of the domain which belongs to human consciousness, 
Beyond this abstract element music possesses only the purely 
material one which appeals to the nerves, and the influence of 
which on the senses is corrected only by the vagueness which it 
leaves in the mind.” 


* * 
* 


For the musical composer, as for the wicked person of scripture, 
there is no permanent rest; even in that desolate period known 
to London Society as the Dead Season. Some cynics might suggest 
that the two are of one family ; but, however this may be—and we 
neither deny nor confirm—two eminent English musicians are 
hard at work, knowing no rest nor holiday. Dr. Mackenzie is 
staying in Aberdeenshire, where he is scoring the “ Pibroch” 
which he has promised to have ready for Senor Sarasate by the 
end of this month. The work will be in three sections, viz.,a 
Rhapsodie, a Caprice, and a Dance. When this is finished he 
will immediately proceed to the completion of the score of the 
“ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. Cowen, also, is varying the delights of holiday making on 
the Thames with the pleasing pains of composition. That is to 
say, he has brought his new cantata to such a degree of completion 
that the scoring only is unfinished. It will be remembered that 
the work in question, for which Mr. Joseph Bennett has written 
the book, is entirely English in character, being a rustic story of 
the seventeenth century, dealing with the superstitions gathered 
around St. John’s Eve. Mr. Cowen has so far endeavoured to 
impart an archaic flavour to the music that there is not to bea 
single diminished seventh throughout. It may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that every discord will be carefully prepared and resolved, 
and that the orchestra will be chiefly composed of strings and oboes. 
Doubtless Mr. Cowen’s librettist will hail the appearance of the 
cantata as a sign that the composer is returning to the true fold. 


* * 
* 


Those who are capable of judging the question temperately must 
be pleased with the common sense displayed by the House of 
Lords in dealing with the Bill which, promulgated by certain well. 
meaning fanatics in the Lower House, aimed at prohibiting totally 
the employment of children in theatres. It would, of course, bo 
premature to ask how far it may be possible to convince the 
Commons of the wisdom of Lord Dunraven’s amendment, which 
provides that a court of summary jurisdiction shall be empowered 
to grant permission for the employment of children in public 
entertainments, if satisfactory proof have been given that the 
moral and physical welfare of such children will be duly 
regarded. Nevertheless, it is matter for congratulation that 
the Lords, who are so often deservedly abused, should 
on this point have displayed so much wisdom in dealing with 
a difficult question. After this expression of sympathy with Lord 
Dunraven, we shall, perhaps, incur the charge of inconsistency 
when we frankly avow a wish that a special clause could be inserted 
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in the Bill, prohibiting all musical performances by children. The 
baby violinists, singers, and other ridiculous and harmless pre- 
cocities of the same sort, should be ruthlessly put down. Or, if 
this appear too sweeping, we will appear in the novel character of 
constructive politicians, and venture on a suggestion that, from 
the most experienced musical critics in London, a committee 
should be chosen, empowered to grant licences to any prodigy 
who, after due examination, should be deemed capable of enter- 
taining and edifying the public. We are confident that the 
number of “ passes” would be only about { per cent. of the 


candidates. 
** 


On the afternoon of Saturday last a bright party of guests from 
the neighbourhood of Stanmore and Harrow, and many who had 
come from London, enjoyed the charming hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Gordon, at Bentley Priory—formerly the residence 
of Her Majesty Queen Adelaide, and afterwards of the Duke of 
Abercorn. The music, which at Mrs. Gordon’s parties is always 
good, was on this occasion supplied by the Band of Her Majesty’s 
Scots Guards and the talented “ Fraser Quintette.” The excellent 
playing of Miss Stella Fraser on the violin, of Miss Ida on the 
‘cello, and of their sisters Ethel and Mabel in trio and quartette 
with them, was much admired and applauded. It was at Bentley 
Priory, by the way, that Sir Walter Scott is said to have written the 
greater part of his poem of ‘ Marmion.” 


* * 
* 


The new number of the Journal of the London Wagner Society, 
“The Meister,” contains an interesting descripticn of Oester- 
lein’s Wagner Museum at Vienna; the continuation of Mr. Ward’s 
“Study of the Inner significance of the Nibelung’s Ring;” and 
the conclusion of Wagner’s “ Religion and Art.” The last is 
chiefly concerned with an elaboration of the theory that mankind 
must cease to eat flesh before they can hope to lose their predatory 
instincts. The thesis is maintained with a wealth of illustration 
which reveals in an exceptional manner the range and penetration 
of Wagner’s wonderful brain. We may or may not agree with the 
conclusions arrived at, but we cannot but be fascinated by the 
journey thither. Some graceful lines on the Seigfried Idyll by 
Mr. H. Knight, and other fragments make up a number which fully 
maintains the high level of excellence we have learned to regard 
as characteristic of ‘The Meister,” the editor of which, Mr. W. A. 
Ellis, let us say in passing, is now at Bayreuth, “ taking notes.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. F. F. Buffen’s new book, “ Musical Celebrities,” already 
referred to in these columns, has just been issued by Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall. Musicians who love a book for its own sake, those 
especially who still have space on their drawing room tables, 
will welcome this exceedingly handsome quarto. The volume 
contains portraits, executed by the Automatic Engraving 
Company, of eighteen musicians, amongst which are Gounod, 
Rubinstein, Bilow, Joachim, Bottesini, Sarasate, and Sir 
Charles Hallé, each likeness being accompanied by a few 
pages of brightly written biographical matter, which derives special 
interest from the fact that Mr. Buffen writes of most, if not of all, 
his subjects from personal knowledge. 





Music has, like society, its laws of propriety and etiquette; and even 
those to whom their deeper meaning has not been revealed, are bound to 
respect and conform to them.—F. Liszt, Gluck’s Orpheus. 





THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 
——_—_ 

There is so much that is worthy the attention of musical readers in the 
following article from “The Star” that we borrow it without further 
apology than is contained in the admission that its “tone” is not alto- 
gether free from discordant elements :— 

‘** Imagine yourself in a state of high indignation at having paid a pound 
for admission to a theatre, and finding yourself in a dim freestone-coloured 
auditorium, reminding you strongly of a lecture theatre by the steepness of 
the bank of seats and the absence of a gallery. But whereas most lecture 
theatres are fan-shaped or circular, with a rostrum at the pivot or centre, this 
one is wedge-shaped, with a shabby striped curtain shutting off the thin 
end of the wedge, the difference being that the parallel benches are 
staight instead of curved. At intervals along the side, partition walls 
jut out at right angles to the wall of the building, and break off 
short just in time to avoid getting between the people in the end seats 
and the stage. These walls, which do not quite reach the ceiling, 
are surmounted by branches of lamps in round globes, which shed a 
dun-coloured light over the dun-coloured room. You come prepared 
by countless photographs and engravings for the shape of the place, but 
this prevailing dun tone and the absence of cushion, curtain, fringe, gild- 
ing, or any gay theatrical garniture, with the steepness of the bank of 
seats (none of the pictures give you an adequate idea of this) make you 
inclined to think that the manager might really have touched up the place 
a little for you. But you have nothing else to complain of, for your hinged 
seat, though of uncushioned cane, is comfortably wide and broad, and your 
view of the striped curtain perfect. The highly-esteemed ladies are 
requested by public notice obligingly their hats to remove, and those who 
have innocent little bonnets, which would not obstruct a child’s view, care- 
fully remove them. The ladies with the Eiffel hats, regarding them as 
objects of public interest not second to any work of Wagner’s 
steadfastly disregard the notice; and Germany, with all its mar- 
tinets, dares not enforce discipline. You open your libretto, 
your score, your synopsis of leit-motifs, or other idiotic device 
for distracting your attention from the performance; and imme- 
diately the lights go out and leave you in what for the moment 
seems all but total darkness. There is a clatter of cane seats turned 
down ; a great rustle, as of wind through a forest, caused by 1,300 skirts 
and coat tails coming into contact with the cane; followed by angry 
hushing and hissing from overstrained Wagnerians who resent every noise 
by adding to it with an irritability much more trying to healthy nerves 
than the occasional inevitable dropping of a stick or opera glass. Then 
the prelude is heard ; and you at once recognise that you are in the most 
perfect theatre in the world for comfort, effect, and concentration of atten- 
tion. You inwardly exclaim that you are hearing that prelude played for 
the first time as it ought to be played. 

‘« And here, leaving you to enjoy yourself as a member of the analytical 
public, I strike in with the remark that the perfection is not in the per- 
formance, which does not touch the excellence of ope which Richter 
conducted at the Albert Hall, but in the conditions of the performance. 
And I may say here, once for all, that the indiscriminating praise that is 
lavished on the Bayreuth representations is due to the effect of these con- 
ditions before the curtain and not behind it. The much boasted staging is 
marred by obsolete contrivances which would astonish us at the Lyceum as 
much as a return to candle lighting or “ half price at nine o’clock.” Mr. 
Mansfield playing Richard IIL. in the dress of Garrick, or Mr. Irving 
Hamlet in that of Kemble, would seem modern and original compared 
with the unspeakable ballroom costume which Madame Materna 
dons to fascinate Parsifal in the second act. The magic flower 
garden would be simply the most horridly vulgar and foolish transforma- 
tion scene ever allowed to escape from a provincial pantomime, were it not 
recommended to mercy by a certain enormous naiveté and a pleasantly 
childish love of magnified red blossoms and trailing creepers. As to the 
canvas “ set piece,” the bower that was pulled on to the stage with Madame 
Materna seductively reposing on it, the steam from a copper under the 
boards, which melted the prima donna’s gutta percha linings, and filled the 
house with a scent of melted caoutchouc, the indescribable impossibility of 
the wigs and beards, the characterless, historical-school draperies 
of the knights, the obvious wire connection of the electric light which 
glowed in the ruby bowl of the Holy Grail, and the sense- 
less violation of Wagner’s directions by allowing Gurnemanz 
and Parsifal to walk off the stage whilst the panoramic change of scene 
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was taking place in the first act (obviously the absence of the two men who 
are supposed to be traversing the landscape reduces the exhibition to the 
alternative absurdities of the trees taking a walk or the auditorium turn- 
ing round)—all these faults show the danger of allowing to any theatre, 
however imposing its associations, the ruinous privilege of exemption from 
vigilant and implacable criticism. The performance of “ Parsifal’”’ on 
Sunday last suffered additionally from Herr Griining executing a hornpipe 
on the appearance of Klingsor, with the sacred spear; but this was intro- 
duced not as an act of whimsical defiance, but under pressure of the 
desperate necessity of disentangling Parsifal’s ankles from the slack of the 
string on which the spear was presently to fly at him. 

“ Now if you, my Wagnerian friends, wonder how I can scoff thus at so 
impressive a celebration, I reply that Wagner is dead, and that the evil of 
deliberately making the Bayreuth Festival Playhouse a temple of dead 
traditions instead of an arena for live impulses, has begun already. It is 
because I, too, am an enthusiastic Wagnerite that the Bayreuth manage- 
ment cannot deceive me by dressing itself in the skin of the dead lion. The 
life has not quite gone out of the thing yet : there are moments when the 
spirit of the master inspires the puppets, and the whole scene glows into 
real life. From the beginning of the Good Friday music in the last act, 
after the scene where the woman washes Parsifal’s feet and dries them 
with her hair—the moment at which Parsifal’s true character of 
Redeemer becomes unmistakably obvious to the crassest Philistine 
globe-trotter present, the sacred fire descended, and the close of the repre- 
sentation was deeply impressive. Before that, a point had been brought 
out strongly here and there by individual artists; but nothing more. I 
shall return to the subject and deal more particularly with the two casts 
later on, when I see the work again on Thursday. For the present I need 
only warn readers that my censure of some of the scenic arrangements 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that the Grail scene is unsurpassed 
as a stage picture; that the first scene, though conventional, is finely 
painted; and that the Spanish landscape, from which the magic garden 
suddenly withers (this is a capital effect), and the Good Friday landscape 
in the last act are fine pieces of painting.” 








THE DISCOVERY 


OF 


BEETHOVEN DOCUMENTS. 


BY J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 
paella 
(Continued from page 510.) 


The first thing one would expect to learn after reading the report men- 
tioned last week would be that Beethoven had yielded to the wishes of the 
Court, and he had consented to publish his retractation. So far as the 
matter is known tous he really seems to have been unbusinesslike and 
foolish, and, after the reprimand he had received, can surely have had but 
little hopes of gaining a verdict in a law court. But Beethoven was ex- 
ceeding obstinate, and his conduct differed from that of ordinary men. 
One of the documents, bearing the date December 4, 1803, informs us that 
in consequence of the decision of the Court, Beethoven was at once ordered 
to retract the notice so prejudical to Artaria and Mollo, but that he reso- 
lutely refused to do anything of the kind; he would not even give a 
general, and for him perfectly harmless retractation. This, of course, was 
told to Artaria and Mollo, who once more asserting how hurtful to their 
credit had been the notice inserted in the paper by Beethoven, forthwith 
announced their attention of appealing to a court of law. 
To that end they had asked for their papers and for copies of 
the declarations made by. them when the matter was inquired 
into by the police authorities; and, without the slightest hesitation, 
this request was granted. The document containing this information 
bears the date Dec. 4, 1803. It is marked as a paper connected with the 
law-suit of Artaria and Mollo against the composer of music Beethoven. 
At the back are three brief police remarks with signatures, and two 
numbers, one 742, in red pencil. (This number is also affixed to the 
original petition of Artaria and Mollo which will be mentioned in the list 
of documents given at the end of this article.) It had already been 
prepared and presented, apparently, on the 24th of November (ten days 
earlier). It is marked as a petition for giving up papers, etc., to enable 
Artaria and Mollo to bring an action against Beethoven. It may be noted 





—2 


that in this document after the name of Artaria and Co. is written “then 
brothers (dann Gebriider).”’ Underneath this comes “Mollo and Co., 
printsellers.” This detail after the name of Artaria was probably addeq 
on account of Mollo’s name having been mixed up with the edition of the 
Beethoven Quintet. 
In the previous month of September, at the time of his declaration, 
the composer was occupied—as already mentioned—with the Eroica, ang 
on that account we sympathised with him in his worries, and excused his 
conduct. But now a work of greater importance—an opera was engrossing 
his attention, and I suppose this must account for and excuse his stil] 
stranger conduct. The painter, Alexander Macco, had written to him 
offering him an oratorio libretto by Prof. A. G. Meissner to set to music. 
Beethoven replies on the 2nd of November, saying that nothing would 
please him better than to undertake such a work, but “at this moment it jg 
quite impossible for me to write this oratorio, because I am just beginning 
my opera.” Thayer thinks this refers, not to “ Fidelio,” as one might sup. 
pose, but to the opera which the composer had undertaken to write for 
Schikaneder. Certain statements of Nottebohm would lead one, however, 
to think that Fidelio may possibly have been in Beethoven’s mind when he 
penned this letter. One thing, at any rate, is clear—viz., that the’composer 
was hard at work. Every allusion to the period of the Artaria dispute ig 
interesting. Hence we may quote a sentence from a letter written by 
Beethoven to Mr. George Thompson, of Edinburgh, with whom he was in 
correspondence respecting six sonatas on Scotch themes. Beethoven writes 
in French, and not of the purest. After speaking about the sonatas, 
and the sum for which he would write them, he adds:—* Jg 
vous prie de me pardonner, que cette réponse est si retardée ce 
qui nai été causée que par mon sejour 4 la campagne et plusieurs 
occupations tres pressantes.” But let us, after this somewhat long, though, 
I hope, not altogether unprofitable digression, return to our story. It 
will probably be thought that I have now come to the most exciting 
part, and am about to describe events connected with the threatened 
law-suit. But I must ask my readers to pass from the year 1803 to 
that of 1827, and to the month of August five months after the death of 
the great composer. I will, however, give them one stepping-stone, and 
that is the “Information to the public” inserted by Beethoven in the 
paper in March, 1804, the text of which has already been given, and refer- 
ence so frequently made. That is the apology to Mollo of which Nottebohm 
makes mention. From it one would, I think, conclude either that the result 
of the law-suit had been unfavourable to Beethoven, or else that it had 
been stopped and some arrangement come to between the contending 
parties. If the suit had run its course and had been gained by 
Artaria and Mollo, one would have probably found in the paper 
a notice—a retractation of some kind—respecting Artaria as well as Mollo. 
So, quite apart from a document I am about to speak of, one would be more 
inclined to the suggestion that some arrangement had been made. Anyhow 
the already mentioned letter to Artaria and Co. on June 1, 1805, respectinga 
new Quintet shows that Beethoven and his publisher, two years afterwards, 
were once more on friendly terms and that the former was again transacting 
business with them. It is indeed curious to note that Count Fries was again 
the intervening party. It will perhapsbe as well to give the letter in full:— 
To Messrs. Artaria and Co. 

I announce to you herewith that the matter respecting the new 
Quintet has already been agreed upon between me and Count Fries. The 
Count has to-day assured me that herewith he will make you a present. 
For to-day it is too late to put the matter in writing, but this shall be done 
early next week. Please be satisfied with this news for to-day. I think by 
it to have deserved your thanks. 

Your most devoted servant, 
Lupwia vAN BEETHOVEN. 

Vienna, Ist of June (Saturday), 1805. 

The circumstances connected with the dispute about the edition of the 
Quintet in C give special point to some of the sentences in the above letter. 
“The matter has already been agreed upon between me and Count Fries,” 
writes the composer. That is as much as to say, “ this time there has been 
a clear understanding.” Then,again, Beethoven undertakes to give a written 
statement. The former arrangement with Count Fries, the cause of so much 
confusion, probably still lingered in his memory. ; for that was only a verbal 
one. Now, everything was to be in black and white. The last sentence, too, 
in the letter appears retrospective. Beethoven now “thinks to have 
deserved thanks.”” He seems by this to say “I am not treating you 48 








I did formerly.” 
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In my first notice in these columns, on July 27th, I quoted Nottebohm to 
the effect that the plates of the Quintet* passed later on from 
Artaria to Mollo, to whom Beethoven had apologised, and that 
Mollo (according to Whistling’s statement) sold his edition as late 
as 1828. Now, onthe 28th of August, 1827, Artaria makes an applica- 
tion to the Polizei Ober Direction. He first of all reminds the authorities 
that in the month of February, 1803, a transaction took place between him 
and Beethoven, and that a settlement was concluded in his favour. Then 
he humbly begs the honourable Court to allow him to have a copy 
of the decision, of which he says he has great need. At the back 
of this document there is a note, evidently made by some official, to 
the effect that the petitioner is to be informed that in the affair to 
which he refers no final decision was given. The note adds that the peti- 
tioner remembers that the matter was brought before the civil justice, to 
which he has decided to make application. These police remarks are dated 
August 29, 1827, the day after Artaria had applied for the copy. So then, 
after twenty-four years the Ober Polizey Direction and one of the parties 
connected with the former dispute respecting the Quintet in C come once 
again before us. Artaria has pressing need of a copy of a settlement made 
between him and Beethoven. I have just quoted Nottebohm to the effect 
that the plates of the Quintet “ passed later on from Artaria to Mollo, to 
whom Beethoven had apologised, and that Mollo sold his edition as late 
as 1828.” I fancy that for the first, or even for the second sale, although 
the latter was not directly connected with Artaria, some reference had 
been made to the dispute with Beethoven, and hence the “ pressing need of 
acopy of the settlement.” This, however, is a matter of mere curiosity. 
The most interesting part of this document is undoubtedly the reference to 
the past. Artaria, the chief person concerned in the former dispute, does 
not appear to have a clear remembrance of the final issue. True, nearly a 
quarter of a century had passed by, but still men, and especially business 
men, can often recall events which happened forty, fifty, or even sixty years 
ago. And then again, Beethoven was no ordinary person ; in 1803 he was 
famous, and down to his death in 1827 his fame was ever on the increase, 
so one would think that Artaria would scarcely be likely to forget the cir- 
cumstances connected with the Quintet. 

This strange forgetfulness on the part of Artaria makes me imagine all the 
more that the law proceedings were suddenly stopped, and some arrange- 
ment speedily concluded. The “police” investigations had taken time, and 
caused great trouble to all parties concerned, and so perhaps they were 
uppermost in his thoughts when he was writing for the copy of the settle- 
ment. 

It now remains to be seen whether further documents will be dis- 
covered, permitting us to know more about the final stage of the matter. If 
there are any more hidden away, Mr. A. Thayer will most probably ferret 
them out, and give full details in his next volume. 

In conclusion, I shall give a list of the documents from whence the facts 
stated in this article have been derived. Although most of them have been 
mentioned, I think, for the sake of reference, it will be convenient to name 
them in order : 

I. Petition or ARTARIA AND Co. AND MoLio anp Co. TO THE 
HocHLoBLicHE K.K, OBERSTE Poxizey HorsTreLtz. Dated Vienna, 
February 14, 1803. 

2. THz Prorokott or ARTARIA, AND STATEMENT BY MouLo. (February 
28 and continuation September 6, 1803.) 

3. ProroKoLL or BreTHoveNn. (September 1, 1803.) 

4, Report or THE Pouizex Horstenie. (September 26, 1803.) Of this 
there is a duplicate copy. 

5, Petition of ARTARIA AND MoLLO For PAPERS, ETC., TO ENABLE THEM 
TO ESTABLISH THEIR SUIT AGAINST BEETHOVEN. (Nov. 24, 1803). 

6. Document Maxine Mention or BrerHoven’s REFUSAL TO RETRACT 
Norick, AND OF THE INTENTION OF ARTARIA AND MOLLO TO APPEAL 
To Law. (Dec. 4, 1803.) 

7. Petition or Arraria. (Aug. 28, 1827). 

Besides the above there are three sheets containing (1) a copy of Beet- 
hoven’s notice in the Vienna paper; (2) a copy of Count Moritz Fries’ 
declaration, dated February 17, 1803; and (3) the declaration of Pdsinger, 
dated Sept. 14, 1803. 





man one in C., Op. 29: the Quintet mentioned in above letter was apparently never 
n 


t The slip I made in the date of Artaria’s declaration as mentioned last week caused 
me to place it first. The above is really the first document. It is short, and its contents 
are repeated in the declaration. It is marked with a three Kreutzer ory ona 
Small sheet of paper affixed to it there is a note from some official stating that it ought to 


have a six Kreutzer stamp. 















Of the last named I subjoin a translation :—“<The undersigned, in con- 
sequence of the commission received from the Wohl Lébl k.k. Ober- 
polizey direction has thoroughly examined that edition of the Quintet 
of Beethoven published by the firm of Artaria and Co. from copies 
corrected by the composer with his own hand, and he has 
found that in this edition all faults pointed out by Beethoven 
in his corrections have been carefully attended to, also that this 
edition agrees exactly with the corrections. Concerning the division 
(Eintheilung) as Beethoven makes no remark concerning it in his correc- 
tion, if it is not perfect, the composer and not the publishers must be blamed 
for it. I testify this in support of the truth.” September 14, 1803. 

Franz Péstneer, Court Musician. 





‘DISCORD, DIRE SISTER.” 
BY OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
——_e——— 

What is discord? There is a good deal of popular misunderstanding as 
to the meaning of discord in music. Only the other day I heard a good 
artist say, “It is like a discord in music ” when he wished to stigmatise 
something in the composition of a student’s picture as faulty and utterly 
destructive of the good effect that was wished for. Poets, who are not as 
much at home as Mr. Browning in the mechanism of our art, are apt to 
speak of musical discord as if if were subversive of all harmony and 
melody. 

No doubt musicians have only themselves to thank for this confusion. 
We have borrowed terms from other arts, from literature, and from all 
kinds of matters, and have not been careful to keep the original meaning 
before us. It was pointed out lately that we have found it convenient to 
use a word which by analogy will illustrate the fact, but we have not been 
accurate in retaining the analogous meaning in its use in music. Thus 
there are words which have one meaning for general things and quite 
another for musical purposes. 

Our debts in this matter have been amply repaid by other folk. Words 
have been borrowed from our art and turned into other meanings. What 
is a symphony, for instance, but the greatest exertion of a musician’s 
strength in composition for a large number of instruments? It is many 
sounds conbined into one great whole. Nevertheless, we find it diminished 
to mean a few feet of canvas with a little paint, but two colours and very 
little poetic meaning. Itis then called a symphony in green and yellow, 
or, equally, an arrangement in blue and pink. Then with the doctors and 
the gourmands, though our word tone is used with some feeling (may we 
say a soupcon?) of its meaning as the quality of sound given out by an 
instrument, yet tonic, an invigorating physic, is wide of the musical mark. 

Why a discord is dissonant I cannot attempt to explain ; suffice it to say 
that there is a limit to the number of combinations that are musical. The 
midshipman who rests his arm upon a dozen or more of the lower keys of 
the pianoforte, in order to “ do the drums ” when he is playing the “ Dead 
March in Saul,” produces not the musical but the poetical (?) kind of 
discord. 

The definition, not the explanation, of a discord, is, technically, 
that it is unsatisfactory by itself. Not, like the poetic discord, an 
ugly thing; not, like the discord among human creatures, utterly 
destructive of ali happiness and peace; not the discordant bray of 
an ass, the scream of a peacock, or the shrieks of monkeys and cockatoos. 
Not like these, but a combination of sounds which asks for some other 
combination to follow it and make it complete. While we listen to the 
discord it seems to hover over our ears, waiting in suspense till its 
complementary chord shall follow. When this comes there is satisfaction 
and rest. To put it metaphorically, it is like a hand stretched out to clasp 
a friend’s hand; it waits till the answering hand comes, and they two give 
clasp for clasp. Completion comes with the act. 

In literature there is a comparison to the musical discord in the question. 
A question is not faulty, not ugly, but it waits in the mind which has re- 
ceived it till the answer comes. In architecture it is like the arch, which 
is not complete till the keystone is in its right place. There is a piece of 
drapery in Holman Hunt’s “ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple ” which 
is composed of two colours blended in narrow stripes. Doubtless if the 
painter had placed the red lines over the surface of the drapery and left 
them alone, the effect would have been unsatisfactory ; but when the blue 
lines were added between the red, satisfaction was attained. The thing 
was beautiful, because it was complete. : 
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Harmonists who have time and liberality to look backwards as well as on 
the present, and who will trace the history of their art along its course, 
find that discords, in their shape and treatment, can be divided into two 
great classes. There are, first, those that were acknowledged by the 
scholars of the old school, and are still used ; and, second, those that began 
to be discovered and used even before and while the scholars of old time were 
making their books, and which have gone on increasing in number and use 
till the present time, only of late years having gained acknowledgment by 
the harmony books. Strange what vitality such a group of chords must 
have had, to have survived and to have flourished in spite of the continued 
opposition of educated musicians. Itis a fact that seems to argue the 
native truth of them—-that they are founded deep in the nature of music 
and of musicians. 

As to their treatment the whole of the antique discords differ from the 
whole of the modern in that they need to be introduced as well as followed 
by some particular sound in order to gain satisfaction—a thing which the 
modern do not need. Some innate life must be in the particular shape of 
the modern to make them satisfactory without this introduction. 

Both of these great classes sub-divide ; and the sub-divisions also depend 
upon the shape, and the treatment or satisfaction given to the discord to 
make it complete. 

In the old style are found passing notes, suspensions, and essential dis- 
cords. The latter two kinds are traceable from every note of the scale, and 
require what is technically called preparation. In modern music, besides 
the foregoing, are found passing notes of other kinds, and that long line of 
essential discords which can be traced from particular notes of the scale, 
and which can be used “ satisfactorily ’ without the preparation necessary 
for those of the old school. These modern chords, which a convenient term 
* fundamental” distinguishes from prepared essential discords, may be 
sub-divided again by their different completion, technically called resolu- 
tion, either upon another chord, or wholly or partially while the same root 
remains. a 

Example is better than precept, they say in the old proverb. It is 
certainly more interesting, and as this is not a “ harmony book,” let me 
give example of the use rather than precept of the treatment of these 
dissonant combinations. Here are some plain unvarnished passing notes of 

the old school :— 



































Both these examples are taken from Bach’s Suites Anglaises, (a) being 
in the Bourréein A, (b) in the Prelude in G minor. Notice that the passing 
notes B in the second complete bar of Ex. 1 (a) and Gin that of Ex. 1 (b) 
are both preceded by a note which is distant one degree or second ; while 
the AC of the first bar and G B of the second of Ex. 1 (a) being of the 
concentrated kind known as “changing notes” are taken together as pre- 
ceded by the note distant one degree from both—B.A.C. and A.G.B. This 
is not what is technically known as preparation, but it answers the same 
purpose of completing the discord by introducing it. 

But if we look at modern passing notes we find this preceding note is 
not necessary. Here are some examples :— 
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(a) is in Beethoven’s sonata in D op. 10, (b) in Weber’s Rondo in E figt, 
In (a) the passing notes D.D. and D sharp are all approached by leap, ang 
in (b) D and A natural, being each the first of a pair of changing notes are 
approached freely. All, both old and modern, require to pass by second 
to another note; for all require the after satisfaction or completion. 

Another thing which distinguishes some of the modern passing notes 
from the ancient, is the interval from the harmony note when that is above 
them. Our ears will tell us this. If we play the first bar of Ex. 1 (a) or 
the second of (b), we feel directly that it is old-fashioned. It is one of the 
old-fashioned characteristics which Bach holds to, notwithstanding the 
modern form of many of his dissonant harmonies. To prove the old-fashioneq 
quality, we shall find, if the two notes marked * are played with a sharp, 
the passages will sound modern. Reverse the process, and, in Ex. 2, lower 
by one semitone the notes marked * and the passages will sound anti. 
quated. The principle that guides this is that when a passing note resolves 
upwards on the root, fifth and sometimes seventh of a chord, it is required 
in modern music to be a semitone from the harmony note, whether it be in 
the diatonic scale or a chromatic note; while in ancient use the passing 
note must te a note of the diatonic scale, whether semitone or whole tone, 
This is the only point among discords where the old habit is absolutely 
ousted by the modern. An exception in modern music to this rule is 
generally when the passing note is also approached from below by second. 

A pretty example of the suspended discord, the second kind named above, 
may be quoted from Morley’s “ My bonny lass she smileth.” Let no one 
who has a chance of listening to this composition say that the old-fashioned 
chords are dull and obsolete; for a more playful little thing than this old 
Ballet or Fa la was never sung. 
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If we play the dissonant combination by itself, whether that marked * 
in the first bar or that in the second, we feel it has a narrow escape from 
being ugly. Even if we play it with the note following, letting E of the first 
chord fall upon its proper D, or D of the second upon its C sharp, we havea 
sense of incompleteness or of bareness. But if we play the whole group, 
the chord before, the dissonance, and the note which follows—technically the 
preparation, sounding, and resolution of the discord—the thing is complete. 
The question has its answer, the arch its keystone. This kind has been 
described as a wrong note retained out of the previous chord into the present, 
and held there till the composer chooses to loose it again to fall into the 
right note. I am not going to say that the third kind described above, the 
prepared essential discords, are inappropriate for lively music, nor that the 
suspensions are less appropriate for solemn, for practice shows both to be 
equally good for both. Still, for variety’s sake let us go to a solemn kind 
of music for the next example. 
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There was a day once at the Musical Association when the reader of the 
paper told us that a discord of this form was unbearable to him, and that 
if it fell to him to play a composition with the interval of a second between 
bass and tenor (as in this example) he always played the bass an octave 
lower, hoping to soften it thereby. I am thinking that he must have 
counted beats and studied dissonances to such an extent that he had lost 
all sense of that which went before and followed after—that which com- 
pleted the discord and made it satisfactory to our ears. 

It was said above that that which divides the old from the new kind of 
discord is the need which the former have of something before them, as 
well as the something after which is needed by both kinds.. There is 4 
chord which without being a discord has some of this unfinished 
character ; I mean the second inversion which is possible, of some common 
chords. It is a sort of twilight chord between the day of concord and the 
night of discord, which has an inherent weakness requiring a something 
before and after in order to make it satisfactory. In old music a fourth from 
the bass was strongly felt to be a dissonant interval, hence the second in- 
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version only crept in with severe preparation or treatment as of passing 
notes, or almost as if it were an oversight. The following example is from 
John Benet’s “ Come shepherds follow me ” :— 
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Now that the chord has gained recognition as the second inversion of a 
concord, and therefore a concord itself, the weakness is still felt and con- 
sidered in the treatment of the bass note. An example of it isin the next 
quoted fragment. 

No readier proof that the special modern discords need no previous 
chord can be given than the first chord of Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, op. 
29-31. The complete chain must be quoted, for the harmonies do not find 
complete rest until the cadence. The first, a discord traceable from the 
dominant root, finds resolution upon what I must call a supertonic discord 
(if Mr. Stephens will forgive me). That, again, resolves upon the twilight 
second inversion of the tonic. To this a dominant discord gives satisfac- 
tion, whose resolution is upon the tonic common chord. 
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The discords in the above example are of the modern kind described 
above which are resolved at once upon a chord of a different root. Of the 
other class described there are varieties ; in some the dissonant notes are 
resolved together, in others by degrees. In the latter case, some notes 
may be resolved during the continuance of the same root, the rest at the 
change of root. The following, from a little pianoforte piece of Heller’s, is 
an example :— 
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Bass Sve lower. 

In some of the exaggerated forms of this piece-meal resolution there is 
an effect somewhat like the squeezing of a large sponge with one hand. 
Compress it at one side, and it bursts out at another. The dissonant effect 
so long retained in the mind seems never to be quite satisfied; and the 
pleasure of anticipation is by long delay turned to the pain of hope deferred. 

If there be no satisfaction at all given to a discord then does it become 
an artistic fault ; to trained ears it isa pain. It is a question without an 
answer—the old “ What is truth ” of the fashionable sceptic of Latin times, 
who neither waited nor cared for the answer. 

An artist said the other day that “what we like” is the right test to 
apply to works of art. This is because true art speaks to a true artistic 
sense. But we must keep our artistic conscience very clear if it is to be the 
mirror to show us what is right. I do not feel him to be artistic who is 
satisfied with the never-ending discords of a telegraph wire; neither do I 
sympathise with him who will find a picture in a butcher’s shop, or a poem 
in the wanderings of delirium. 

Incompleteness (I wish it were not such an angular word) is the danger 
we have to avoid now. We begin so well, and we leave off, before we have 
done, to begin again. Let us finish our work; even if it be but a littie 
musical discord, let us complete it and make it beautiful. So may we 
help to fulfil Milton’s hope, wherein he uses the word in its unmusical 
sense, — 


That we on earth, with undiscording voice 

May rightly answer that melodious “noise* 

As once we did, till disproportioned sin 

Jarr’d against Nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord. ORE 





* The music of the Seraphs and Cherubiec Host. 
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SWEET LAVENDER—ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 
cnmassinitiatideaees 
Lonpon, Aveust 7TH, 1889. 

My Dear Mr. Frietpmovuse,— 

At last, time and the hour have brought me to the consideration 
of your notes on the evening at Terry’s Theatre, so much enjoyed 
by you a month ago; and the fact that “ Sweet Lavender” has just 
celebrated its 500th anniversary—I should say dieversary—gives a 
special fitness to our solemn function of this week. 

How would Mr. Pinero’s heart be lifted up within him did he 
but know that, for the whole day which followed that memorable 
evening, you paced all round your garden in the Chiltern Hills, 
sweet with mignonette and gay with roses, heartsease, foxgloves, 
and other old-time flowers! How would he blush—a man of such 
imagination must be modest—at the enthusiasm of your praise ! 

“T find, dear Mus,” you wrote, “a flavour and a fragrance quite 
new to mein your ‘Sweet Lavender.’ I recall nothing at all like 
it in the comedies of my time; there is a quaintness of detail, a 
piquancy of wit, a sense of both the humorous and the pathetic in 
the commonest everyday matters, which are altogether unlike the 
broad plain style of the Tom Taylors and Boucicaults of my day. 
The choice of subject, too, strangely combines the most ancient and 
simple of love stories with a strain quite new to me—the earnest, 
enthusiastic boy, trying toreform his drunken friend. There was, 
of course, a curious recollection of the Fanny Bolton episode in 
* Pendennis ”’ through it all: the barrister-chums in their room in 
the dingy inn, the poor little romantic girl from the porter’s lodge, 
the illness in chambers, with the visit from the grand lady 
and the fresh young English girl, and the good-hearted old West- 
end doctor.” . . . . “I suppose the counterplot of the failure 
of the Bank, with the appearance of the ne’erdo-well barrister as a 
Deus ex machind, was needful to make a play of it; but I fancied 
that it jarred somewhat with the plainsong simplicity of the rest.” 
No, my dear Mr. Fieldmouse ; I do not think it was needful—bat 
of this more hereafter, when I have quoted you in re the acting. 

With this, you tell me, you were “even more impressed than 
with the play; certainly such a perfection of reality was never 
attained in our older days. The only thing that 1 can remember, 
at an English theatre, which was in any way its equal in complete 
finish and delicacy, was the one play which you lured me into the 
land of smoke to see, in the days of my retirement—Robertson’s 
“ Caste” and that was very different. The effect was curious ; I will 
not say that any individual actor struck me as great, but each 
seemed the very man imagined by the author, and all seemed less 
to act together than to live the scene before me. Perhaps the 
strongest actor, I should say, was the least perfectly fitted to his 
part: Mr. Terry, plainly a comedian of great power, made an extra- 
ordinary effect with his réle, but one would, I think, more naturally 
have assigned it to an actor of quite a different type. Yet, indeed, 
all was admirable; and I may note that, if no single actor stood 
out as did Younge, Bancroft, Honey, Hare, and Mrs. Bancroft in 
“Caste,” the parts were not individually so telling.” 

This last criticism, let me say, if true in itself, does not apply to 
all MrrPinero’s plays; in many of them—notably in “ The Squire” 
—while he certainly “ ne’er forg2ts the smail” he quite as certainly 
“feasts all the great.” Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Hare, 
are not likely soon to be forgotten, in their parts in Mr. Pinero’s 
first great success. 

But with regard to your objection to the episode of the bank 
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failure, rem acu tetigisti. In the mechanical part of story-telling, 
in the construction of his plays, Mr. Pinero has always shown a 
curious want of deftness. Mr. Archer, in his admirable “ Drama- 
tists of To-day,” pointed this out, and suggested that Mr. Pinero’s 
wisest course would be to study the mechanism of his art by adapt- 
ing two or three French plays. Curiously enough—as good advice 
is seldom followed—our author soon after did as he was told, and 
profited greatly thereby. 

Yet this is still his weak point; and here, as perhaps in other 
essentials of the truest simplicity, he is as yet inferior to Robert- 
son. Nothing, indeed, but a complete command of his art could 
have enabled Robertson to make stage-plays of his gossamer 
stories ; but they were told so perfectly—the sequence of incident 
was throughout so logical, so uninterrupted—that they flowed on 
without a check to the end. 

Perhaps, too—though the living dramatist is an infinitely 
cleverer man than ever was the one who is gone—the tone of 
Robertson’s plays was in some ways higher than is that of Pinero’s. 
Perhaps the younger man’s pathos is not always so true, so manly ; 
certainly there is not that exquisite touch in the love-making. Yet 
the fact remains that we have a very remarkable dramatist among 
us; and I think we are thankful for him. 

I am extremely glad that I went to see “ Adrienne Lecouvreur ” 
last week, since it gives me now the-chance of comparing it with 
** Sweet Lavender ;” and for no other reason. Pinero lives; Scribe 
is dead, unmistakably, irrecoverably dead. 

I had, I am bound to confess it, a liking for Scribe; the swift 
consecution of his plays, their unfailing logic, their frequent 
ingenuity, gave an intellectual pleasure like that which one gains 
from a problem in Euclid. He was, indeed, such a thorough 
master of his craft—or rather of one branch of his craft. He 
know so perfectly all that Mr. Pinero does not know—but then, 
alas, he was so entirely ignorant of the secret which gives their 
charm to Mr. Pinero’s plays: the secret of life. This was why De 
Musset detested him; this was why the dying Heine said he had 
not the strength “méme pour siffler une comédie de Scribe.” 

Yet in “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and the other plays which 
Scribe wrote in partnership with Legouvé, Mr. Brander Matthews 
—in his “French Dramatists of the 19th Century ”—tells 
us that “there is more life, and less insufficiency of style, than 
in his other pieces.” And “of all Scribe’s countless women, no 
one has such a glowof human nature, fragile and feminine, as 
Adrienne herself.” And Michounet, the old prompter, is “a man 
with the blood of life coursing through his veins.” 

I admit that the performance at the Lyceum was a “ scratch” 
performance, and that (on the night of my visit) Madame Bern- 
hardt did not seem greatly interested in the proceedings; still, the 
play went smoothly enough, and several of the actors were fairly 
good. But—was it a play at all, in any high sense of that noble 
word: where were the nature, the enthusiasm, the tears, the 
laughter ? 

Indeed, the only enthusiasm that one can now understand its 
evoking is such as Scribe’s: who, when Legouvé brought him the 
story, fell on his neck in delight, crying “ A hundred performances 

at 6,000 francs !” 

Verily, he had his reward. Rachel breathed the breath of her 
genius into the heroine, made a marvellous death scene, and hissed 
out with tremendous scorn the three lines of literature in the 

lay— 
dead Je ne suis point de ces femmes hardies 
Qui, gottant dans le crime une tranquille paix, 
Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais ! 
And every “ star ” actress since the days of Rachel has played 








es 


the part, fascinated no doubt by the opportunity in the last Act, 
and Europe and America have alike applauded “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.”” 

Perhaps, after all, we were not in the mood the other night; ag 
I cannot think that Sarah Bernhardt was. Yet surely it is to do 
Scribe an injustice to say that this work was his best. A born 
vaudevillist, it was in lighter plays that he excelled, in comedies of 
adroitness pure and simple; and I do not think that you will 
disagree with me if I place “Un Verre d’Eau”—a fantasy as 
unhistorical as Hugo—in the very first rank of his ingenious 
masterpieces. 

With which, and with a wide prospect of empty paper and 
nothing to fill it for the next week, I beg to subscribe myself, 

My dear Mr. Fieldmouse, 
Your faithful 
Mus 1n Ursz, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Qe 
A CAUTION. 


Sir: Will you permit me through the medium of your columns to 
caution your readers against an individual representing himself as con- 
nected with this theatre and obtaining money for pretended admission 
tickets, the said tickets being printed on the back of my advertisement 
railway tickets. They are forgeries. Any admissions granted to bill 
exhibitors are invariably sent by post, never by hand. The man is 
described as being tal], and with a fair moustache. 

He generally carries bills under his arm, which he asks permission to 
exhibit. 

This warning may save your readers the annoyance of being refused 
admission, and at the same time put an end to these frauds which have 
existed for a considerable period. 

Yours sincerely, 
Epwarp Terry. 
Terry’s Theatre, Strand, London, W.C. 
August 3, 1889, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ho 

Without professing too clearly to understand the compromise agreed 
upon in the House of Lords, as to the employment of children in theatres, 
we are heartily glad to believe that it undoes, to a great extent, the mis- 
chievous and silly work of the Commons. For children and parents, and 
even for the child-loving British public, the deprivation of so many little 
ones of their winter’s work would have been a loss indeed. The hereditary 
legislators have at last done something to postpone their doom; and even 
so thoroughgoing a Republican as Mr. Labouchere will doubtless throw up 
his red cap, and cry Vivent les Paires! A bas Winterbotham ! 


Great men are not always great at dramatic criticism ; and it is with an 
equal mind that we present to our readers the one effort in this direction 
of George Washington—who, they may be interested to learn, never told 
a lie, and only once (so far as can be known) told the truth, about the 
theatre. Thus he wrote—on the flyleaf of a book now in the Boston 
Atheneum :— 

“Who copy nature should describe characters as they are. It is the 
office of the stage to present a mimic representation of men and manners, 
which to excel must be a perfect likeness. It is affected, therefore, that 
the stage, by its exhibitions will become pernicious to morals. That 
affection applies with more force against the manners in real life. od has 
given the wicked for an example as well as the righteous. It is the part of 
wisdom to make use of both, to warn and instruct her pupils. The evil lies 
in the neglect of a duty so sacred and so necessary. It is the province of 
every author to allot to virtue and to vice their proper and suitable cat- 
astrophy, and he should appoint some of his personages to act the monitor, 
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to comment in manly and pertinent language on the principal characters 
exhibited in his play, or the oaneere of his audience.” 
* 

Of the number of letters which we have received concerning the misprint 
quoted in our last—say, at a rough estimate, 7,442—a clear half have 
solved the simple puzzle wrongly. One critic of a childlike mind, 
easy of satisfaction in the matter of misprints, sees that the comma, 
usually placed after the first of the two lines of Wordsworth which we 
quoted, is omitted in our paragraph,—and travels no further. Another— 
but this critic is # wit, and moreover signs himself “ Crotchet ”—not only 
fathoms the mystery, but quotes a famous old misprint of the same kidney. 
So excellent a joke is this, although the very oldest of Joe Millers, that 
we ourselves will quote it —as a delicate method of putting our less 
percipient readers on the right track. ‘‘ Cesar entered on his head, his 
helmet on his feet, armed sandals on his brow, an angry cloud in his right 
hand, his faithful sword in his eye, an angry glare saying nothing, he sat 


down.” 





BRIGHTON’S STRUGGLES TO BE MUSICAL. 
— 
(From our Own Correspondent.) 

On Wednesday evening, July 31, a meeting was held at the Brighton 
Town Hall, the Mayor (Alderman Sendall) in the chair, to consider a 
scheme for the institution of an annual voca) and instrumental contest 
similar to those so Popular in the northern counties. In the temporary 
absence of the chairman, the proceedings were opened by Mr. Councillor 
Botting, who stated that the idea commended itself to a number of 
interests, that it would be an attempt to combat the charge of unmusical- 
ness so often brought against this town, that it could not but have a 
distinct educational influence ; and, finally, that the facilities offered for 
such a scheme by Brighton, with its pavilion and dome, were unusually 
favourable. Mr. Councillor Broadbridge having proposed the first resolu- 
tion declaring the advisability of the plan, it was duly seconded, and 
several musical men, Mr. I. Corder, Mr. R. Taylor, &c., having supported it, 
Mr. Franz Groenings rose and, in a long and highly-interesting speech, 
gave an outline of what it was proposed to do, showing by printed docu- 
ments what was at this very time being done in the Midlands and 
the North in the same direction. Of course, the plan of cam- 
paigh’-would have to be considerably modified from that adopted 
by our more advanced fellows of Yorkshire and Lancashire. He would 
suggest a threefold competition, one division open to Sussex only (for it 
would be absurd to expect our struggles to compete with the experienced 
artists of more favoured districts), another for the four counties of Sussex, 
Kent, Surrey, and Hampshire, and the third for all England. The compe- 
tition would be for brass bands, wind bands, choral bodies (including 
secular choirs, church and chapel choirs), glee parties, and possibly soloists, 
vocal and instrumental. The prizes would have to be on a sufficiently 
generous scale {to induce really vigorous competition. Mr. Groenings, who 
has frequently been judge in the north country contests, has a thorough 
acquaintance with the working details of such an undertaking, and stated 
them with so much lucidity and pithiness as to evoke warm admiration. 

The resolution having been carried, a large and strong list of names for 
a general committee was then framed and a guarantee fund proposed. This 
met with ready response, a sum of over £60 being at once guaranteed by 
the various gentlemen present. Of course the scheme is expected to be 
more than self-supporting, but a guarantee of £300 or so will be established 
to meet possible contingencies. No time was wasted in desultory discus- 
sion: but, when the meeting broke up, two hours had been sufficient to settle 
the whole affair clearly and definitely, giving a most favourable specimen 
of the speed with which the Brighton municipal authorities can do 
business. Letters expressing sympathy and adherence were read from a 
number of musical men who had already started on their holidays, and also 
one from Sir George Grove, who, while expressing approval of any plan 
having the advancement of musical culture for its object, stated that 
he himself would have been better pleased had it been sought to establish 
8 series of orchestral concerts to that end, the artificial enthusiasm of a 
festival not commending itself to his sympathies. : 

It was generally felt that the honoured principal of the Royal College 
of Music had scarcely gauged our local condition, or grasped the status quo, 
The object sought is to awaken an intelligent interest in music in large 
masses of people who at present have never even heard a part-song, and to 
whom even a symphony of Haydn would at present be caviare. We wil- 





lingly grant that a brass band contest is not the kind of music which a 
frequenter of the Richter or Crystal Palace concerts could listen to with 
gratification, but there must be a beginning to all things, and it is difficult 
to make a musical person understand the profundity of our ignorance of 
the divine art here on the south coast. There can be little doubt that 
these choral and instrumental competitions have done much good in the 
north, and fostered that home cultivation of music which is the supreme 
good. Useless to give people the most exquisite concerts if it go no 
further. What is wanted is that music shall not depend wholly on the 
professional executant and entrepreneur, but shall form a part of the 
domestic life of the people. As a matter of fact, orchestral concerts of 
every grade, from the Richter band downwards, have been held 
in Brighton with invariable non-success. This imitation of an 
already enormously successful plan may produce sound results 
if—and this is a vital condition—it can be adapted to the very different 
southern circumstances. One agreeable feature is that the matter has 
been got up, not by musical men, but by the municipal authorities. This 
holds out a prospect of its being conducted on a basis of practicality and 
common-sense. The time for taste and estheticism is not at this stage of 
the proceedings. There is at the present time a cripple in Brighton who 
earns his living by playing melodies on a concertina, accompanying them 
by two chords only, thus : 





If only the popular ear can be educated to the pitch of recognising this 
atrocity in all its black turpitude, an enormous stride will have been made, 
and Brighton will not only have wiped out the reproach attached to her 
name, but will stand forth as a shining light—a bright an’ shining light 
to all musical nations—if, indeed, any such really exist. ¥.¢, 





SKETCH OF WAGNER’S “DIE SIEGER.” 
——@——_— 

The new number of “ Die Meister” contains the following interesting 
translation from Wagner :— 

Dramatis Persone.—Chakya-muni ; Ananda; Prakriti; Prakriti’s Mother ; 
Brakmins ; Disciples; The People. 

The Buddha on his last journey; Ananda given to drink of the well by 
Prakriti, the maiden of the race of Tchandala; Prakriti’s sudden love for 
Ananda ; the pained emotion of the latter. 

Prakriti,* in the throes of love-anguish; her mother induces Ananda to 
come to her; the great battle of love; Ananda moved to tears and sore 
distressed ; Chakya (Buddha) sets him free. 

Prakriti goes to the Buddha, under the tree at the city’s gate, and prays 
of him her union with Ananda. The Buddha asks her whether she will 
consent to fulfil the conditions of this union. Double-meaning dialogue, 
understood by Prakriti in the sense of a union answering to her passion ; 
she sinks in terror, sobbing, to the ground, when at last she hears that she 
must share in Ananda’s vow of chastity. Ananda persecuted by the Brah- 
mins; reproaches on account of the Buddha’s commerce with a Tchandala 
maiden. Bnddha’s attack on the spirit of Caste. He narrates the history 
of Prakriti’s former incarnation; how she was then the daughter of a 
proud Brahmin priest ; how the Tchandala king, wno remembered his pre- 
vious existence as a Brahmin, had demanded the Brahmin’s daughter’s 
hand for his son, who was inflamed with love for her; and how this 
daughter, in pride and arrogance, had refused to return his love, and 
mocked the unhappy youth. This she had now to expiate, and had been 
reborn as a Tchandala maiden, in order to taste the pangs of hopeless love ; 
but also to learn renunciation, and to win redemption by being received 
into the community of Buddha. 

Prakriti now answers the Buddha’s final question with a joyous “ Yea.” 
Ananda greets her as sister. The Buddha’s last teaching. All confess 
their sins to him ; he departs to the place of his redemption. 


R. Waener. 
Zurich, May 16, 1856. 





the opportunity of comparing the sketch of this incomplete work with the finished 
Parsijal, in which so much of the same spirit rules. Prakriti corresponds, in the Indian 
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THE IMPROVED METHODS OF LEADING 
AMERICAN PIANOFORTE TEACHERS. 
amcneneen genio 


(An Essay Reap at THE New York State Music TeacuErs’ ConvENTION, 
JuNE 26.) 


As the ultimate aim of all preliminary study is for the purpose of inter- 
pretation, the question at issue is: “ What preparatory method is best 
adapted to laying a sure foundation ? ” 

Of course all students have not the same degree of talent or aptitude 
for music, yet all have sets of nerves and muscles which are capable of 
higher development. This development is possible, not only as regards 
the individual pupil, but also, in accordance with the laws of heredity, is it 
susceptible of a high degree of perfection by transmission. As Ruskin 
says: “ When powers of fancy, stimulated by this triumphant precision of 
manual dexterity, descend uninterruptedly from generation to generation, 
you have at last what is not so much a trained artist as a new species of 
animal with whose instinctive gifts you have no chance of contending.” 

This may account in a great measure for our prodigies. To this cause 
also may be attributed the high degree of perfection of talent in most of 
the old composers and masters, or the many talented persons of. any 
particular race that has developed the same line of thought and practice 
generation after generation. 

Yet the one element that is of supreme importance to all art is repose. 
This is the underlying principle in sculpture, music, painting, and archi- 
tecture that assists in imparting to our several senses a feeling of satis- 
faction. 

As the brain first gives expression to its thoughts through the nerves, 
and the nerves communicate directly with the muscles, it is evident .that 
if the nerves are not under perfect control of the brain, the muscles will 
not express exactly what the brain thinks, and consequently there will be a 
lack of the repose element. 

The prevailing methods which have been imported into this country from 
European conservatories seem to be at a standstill, and for my part, I 
see no reason why they should not be so. It is evident, from the vast 
array of music students who have gone abroad and have returned, some 
with paralysis or ‘ musician’s cramp,” as it is sometimes called, that very 
little attention is devoted to acquiring the perfectly relaxed state of the 
muscles without which there can be no legato in the true sense; for it is 
my firm belief that a perfect mastery of the muscles through the medium 
of the mental energy trausmitted through the motor nerves, is the funda- 
mental basis of pure legato playing. 

The ability to play arpeggios, or scales, with a beautiful wave-like effect, 
requires not only the ability to play the notes, but to play them with a 
relaxed wrist and a continual increase and decrease of pressure. This 
ever changing pressure can best be attained through the action of the 
nerves on the muscles by increasing and diminishing the tension of the 
latter. 

If proper attention has been directed to the concentrating of this energy 
in the hand, wrist, fingers, forearm, or upper arm, as the mind directs, the 
artist will be enabled thereby to retain that emotional element in all the 
varieties of tones that his poetic fancy may dictate, from the soft velvety 
quality to the lead ball effect in the ends of the fingers—a sensation which 
has to be felt to be appreciated. 

Christiani analyses the artist as comprising four elements—“ talent, 
emotion, intelligence, and technic.” ‘Talent implies a good musical ear, 
memory, and gift of a firm, natural, inborn sense of touch.” 

Emotion is sometimes called a sixth sense, namely, “the power of con- 
ceiving and divining the beautiful.” 

The perfection of these elements depends upon intellectual training. 

“Technic involves mechanism, and where thought is added to mechanism, 
technic begins.” 

That is, if a note is simply pressed down without any regard to dynamics 
or effect to be produced, this is mere mechanism ; but if the mind first 
establishes an ideal tone to be expressed on the piano, the nerves and 
muscles must first be directed in the proper positions toregutate the quality 
of the tone produced to correspond with that pictured in the mind. This is 
ealled technique in the true sense. 

It may be perfected to an unlimited degree, until it becomes a habit, and 
pianoforte playing becomes, to a certain extent, automatic. That is, if a 











passage is played over and over, it at first requires direction from the 
brain. Then, as soon as the muscles and nerves have kecome accustomed 
to following out that channel without the expenditure of so much brain 
energy, we reach a controlling power that acts as an intermediator 
between the will and the external act of playing. 

This power emanates from the phonomotor centres. | 

It is evident from the foregoing that that method which will enable one 
to form a habit or accustom the fingers and muscles to certain positions 
without waste of time, is the one that will be conducive to a healthy 
musical growth. By it the ideal image will not be dulled by the dry and 
laborious method of practising a passage hundreds of times to the detrj. 
ment of the beauty of the passage. 

For there is no doubt that a continual repetition of the same passaye has 
a tendency to stunt the musical conception of it ; not only that, but it is q 
waste of energy, both of brain and nerve, in some cases eventually shatter. 
ing the nerves. 

Such practice also tends to develop a hard, harsh, and unsympatietic 
tone by not properly analysing the effects to be produced and the manner 
of their production. Most players are apt to expend too much energy, 
where, by economising on superfluous movements, they would be able to 
retain a certain amount of reserve force that would enable them to reach a 
gradual climax with a greater effect and still retain that repose quality, 
which imparts the impression that the brain is piloting the entire 
machinery. 

It has been truly said, “ When there are great powers of thought, and 
little to think of, all the waste energy and fancy are thrown into the 
manual work, and you have as much intellect as would direct the affairs of a 
large mercantile concern for a day, spent all at once, quite unconsciously, 
in drawing an ingenious spiral” (or shaping an intricate passage). Also, 
“Powers of doing fine ornamental work are only to be reached by a per- 
petual discipline of the hand as well as of the fancy; discipline as atten- 
tive and painful as that which a juggler has to put himself through to over. 
come the more palpable difficulties of his profession. The execution of the 
best artist is always a splendid tour de force, and much that in painting (or 
music) is supposed to be dependent on material, is, indeed, only a lovely 
and quite inimitable legerdemain.” 

Among the technical studies that are much used in America are those 
edited by Dr. Wm..Mason and Mr. W. S. B. Matthews. In these exercises 
is embodied the one element necessary to make clear and intelligible the 
composer’s ideas, namely, rhythm. This element pervades everything in 
music, metre, melody and harmony. “ Rhythm when applied to plastic 
arts, as sculpture, architecture, etc., is called symmetry. Musi¢ is chiefly 
indebted to rhythm for its order, perspicuity, intelligibility, and conse- 
quently its power and effect. And rhythm is dependent on accent for its 
logical significance.” 

It seems to be a law in nature that if any movement is to be continued 
any length of time it is constructed with some degree of regularity, such 
as the measured tread of the march or the galloping of a horse. Hence, to 
sharpen this rhythmic sense the Mason technical studies are of benefit to 
the student and artist alike. There is one serious drawback, however, in 
developing all one’s technic from a key-board. Such practice magnifies 
the attacking powers, while the restricting powers are allowed to lie 
dormant. 

The fingers and hand should be; continually carried and moved about 
preparatory to striking the following notes. . 

Hence it is necessary to equalise the strength of the resisting as well as 
of the striking muscles. By so doing a reserve force may be retained in 
the fingers, hand, wrist, forearm, and upper arm. 

I know of no set of studies that will develop this perfectly on the key- 
board. There is, however, an apparatus constructed on a purely scientific 
basis that will develop these qualities to a wonderful degree of perfection. 

There are private teachers who have made valuable researches in this 
field, the result of which they have not yet given to the world, partly from 
the fact that other affairs engross their attention ; and being so occupied, 
they have not the time to compile the material for the printer. It has been 
my good fortune to be associated with one of the foremost pianists, com- 
posers, and teachers of the present time, and I can safely venture the 
assertion that if the result of his researches were given to the world in 
book form it would mark an epoch in the history of piano literature. | 
have reference to the researches of Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood. The means by 
which Mr. Sherwood has endeavoured to develop the qualities previously 
alluded to have been much simplified by the scientific researches of others, 
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who, unknown to Mr. Sherwood, had been working out and developing the 
same line of thought with himself for the past eight years, at least so far as 
the physiological part of piano-playing is concerned. 

It is impossible in so short a time to explain the exact manner of teaching 
scales, arpeggios, octaves, chords, &c, yet this much may be said, that there 
is one element of vital importance to pianists; that is, the reserve force 
that may be developed, not only in the fingers, hand, and forearm, but also 
in the upper arm. 

A truly great artist is a tone colorist. Nature has given us the most 
wonderful combinations of colours. The beautiful groves beneath whose 
foliage the green grass, so restful to the eye, spreads itself before us, 
stimulate the imagination, and our fancies take wing, carrying us into a 
realm of thought far removed from the every-day common-place experience. 

The principlé of colour applied to the realm of tone will express all the 
beauties of nature. 

The rainbow, after a gentle spring shower, with its beautiful colours 
blending so harmoniously, or the darkness of the hollow in the centre of a 
pure white lily, “is one glow of orange fire” owing to its yellow 
stamens, or “ the beautiful blue and purples in nature of the mountains in 
shadow against an amber sky,” can all be represented in tone colours by 
contrasting the soft, winning, velvety tones with those of a bright, 
sparkling, or robust quality. 

The ability to express these varied combinations of tone colours requires 
a conscious control of the entire nervous and muscular organisation, and I 
venture the assertion that the time is not far distant when the old methods 
of acquiring all one’s technic on keyboards will be supplanted by the 
method that leads the mind to discriminate between the various sets of 
muscles and nerves through which the poetic fancies may be embodied in 
tone. ; H. A. Ketso, Jr., 





M. JOSEPH HOLLMAN. 
——@—— 

The subject of this memoir first saw the light at Maestricht, in Holland, 
on the 16th October, 1852. His father, a magistrate under the Govern- 
ment, was very precise and rigid in the performance of his duties. He had 
no idea of educating his son for the musical profession, but observing his 
musical disposition assert itself, the father consented to allow young Hollman 
to receive some instruction from a native professor, M. Keller, and with 
this master he remained for one year. A short time after this young Holl- 
man obtained admission to the Conservatoire at Brussels, at which insti- 
tution he studied the violoncello for four years under M. Servais, Hollman 
at the same time applying himself to the acquisition of harmony under M. 
Bosselet, his studies for composition being directed by the celebrated M. Fétis. 
At the age of seventeen Hollman took the first. prize at the Conservatoire 
for violoncello playing, winning honours also in harmony and 
solfége; at eighteen he went to Paris, and for the next four years 
he received private lessons from MM. Jacquard and Davidoff. Hollman 
became a student at the Conservatoire, and received instruction in the 
higher branches of his art from the famous M. Savard. He then made 
his appearance as a public performer, and was acknowledged to be a 
masterful player, the applause which was showered upon him by the critical 
public of Paris being confirmed by Ambroise Thomas, Saint-Saéns, 
Reyer, Massenet, Lalo, and Godard. Hollman played at several concerts 
given by M. Pasdeloup, and in addition performed at the famous entertain- 
ments given by the Paris Conservatoire. He then undertook # tour 
through Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Germany, and Russia, being very 
warmly received. His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine 
presented him with a handsome ornament in gold and platinum. His 
patron, William III., King of Holland, bestowed upon him the title of 
“Officier de la Couronne de Chéne.” Various other distinctions have 
been conferred upon him, including the “Chevalier de la Conception” 
from the King of Portugal, and the “Chevalier de l’Ordre d’Ernestine 
Saxe-Coburg” from the King of Saxony. He was created an officer of 
the Academy of France, and from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales he received 
a handsome pin, with the initial “ A. E.” in brilliants, surmounted by a 
crown. 

Hollman has written a number of solos for his favourite instrument, but 
his most important compositions include two concertos for the violoncello, 
with orchestral accompaniments. His playing is distinguished by remark- 
able power and beauty of tone, and no less an authority than the famous 
Abbé Liszt observed “ that when he played his soul was in his bow.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
er 


Weber’s posthumous opera “Sylvana” has been produced with great 
suiccess at Berlin. The work was given with the modifications introduced 
by M. Ernest Pasqué, and the adaption by M. Ferdinand Langer of several 
other musical pieces of Weber. These included the “Invitation to the 
waltz” in the wedding scene in the second act, and in another place the 
opening Allegro of the piano sonata in A flat. The Andante from the same 
sonata is introduced in the fourth act. 

*,° 


Several of the Berlin journals have lately announced that the conductor, 
M. A. Schultz, of the band of the 1st Regiment of Guards at Potsdam had 
been publicly reprimanded and dismissed by the Emperor during a review 
for irregularity of service. M.A. Schultz, however, denies this in a letter 
to the “ Musikzeitung,” but admits having sent in his resignation conse- 
quent on having been found fault with by a superior officer for being too 
artistic in his conducting and choice of the music! Music evidently has 
another mission besides that of soothing the “ savage breast.” 


* * 
* 


The Jubilee of the illustrious pianist and composer, Anton Rubinstein, 
has provoked a warm controversy in St. Petersburg. ‘T'wo days before a 
Russian journal published a violent article against the St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire and its director, Rubinstein. The latter is accused of unduly 
favouring music of Germanic tendencies to the exclusion of the Slavonic, 
and particularly the National School. The “Journal de Saint Petersbourg” 
has taken up the defence, and compliments of a flowery nature are flying 
freely between the belligerents. 

++ 

Mme. Melba, whose performances at Covent Garden were recently so 
much admired, has been obliged to break her engagement with the manager 
of the Kroll Theatre, Berlin, owing, it is said, to hoarseness. 


* * 
* 


The réle of Siebel in Gounod’s “ Faust ” has recently been sustained by 
a male alto at the Kroll Theatre, Berlin. Had not this voice been forth- 
coming, the part, we presume, would have been taken by a tenor ! 


* * 
* 


Herr Felix Mottl, conductor of the Court Theatre at Carlsruhe, purposes 
giving in November next, a week’s performance of the operas of Berlioz, 
when “ Beatrice et Benedic,” “ Benvenuto di Cellini,” and “ Les Troyens”’ 
will be produced. Concerning the latter work, Herr Mottl has written to 
Messrs. Choudens, requesting them to forward him the complete work, as 
it is his intention to perform the opera without a single cut. This will be 
an event of much interest, as Berlioz’s work has never been heard in its 
entirety. The performances at the Theatre Lyrique used to commence 
with the third act! The complete edition will be prefaced by the following 
note :— 

“En parcourant la partition manuscrite des Troyens, les éditeurs 
ont été surpris de lire & chaque coupure, demandée ou exigée, l’expression 
du chagrin et du dépit éprouvé par Berlioz, 4 faire ces coupures. 

“ L’ouvre a été composée pour étre entiirement exécutée sous le titre 
‘Les Troyens ’.—Aussi Berlioz dans la partition manuscrite a-t-il laissé 
subsister au commencement de l’ouvrage portant le titre ‘Les Troyens a 
Carthage ’ les mots 3me acte. C’est bien en effet La Légende Troyenne que 
Berlioz a écrite. Légende qui commence au siége de Troie pour s’arréter 
au départ d’Enée pour I’Italie, et & la mort de Didon. 

«Les éditeurs ont donc ici rétabli l’euvre de Berlioz telle que Berlioz 
1’a composée et conforme & son manuscrit déposé 4 la Bibliothéque du Con- 


servatoire.” 
Cuoupsns Fits 


Editeurs des Troyens d’Hector Berlioz. 
Paris, 17 juillet 1889. 





The main defect in music ia the necessity of reproducing compositions by 
performing them. If it were as easy to read music as it is to read books, 
Beethoven’s sonatas would be as popular as Schiller’s poems.—Fsrp. 
Hiuuzr, Tonleben. 
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PROVINCIAL. 
——@—__—_— 
Bristot.—The committee of the Bristol Musical Festival Society have 
decided to give two intermediate concerts on November Ist and 2nd. On 
the first named date Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ is to be 
presented, together with a miscellaneous selection, including a choral piece, 
which Mr. D. W. Rootham, the choirmaster, willconduct. On the second day 
Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita”’is to be performed for the first time in this city, 
with Troutbeck’s English translation of the Latin words. Among the soloists 
probably to be engaged, are Madame Nordica (who has never yet visited 
Bristol) and Miss MacIntyre. Since the reassembling of the choir after 
last year’s festival, works of Brahms, Mozart, and Dr. Parry have been 
studied. These will now have tobe put aside, and when the members 
of the choir meet again on August 29th they will have to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the rehearsal of the two works named. Although 
Mozart’s “‘ Litany,” Brahms’ “ Song of Destiny,” and Parry’s “Judith” 
will be abandoned for the present, they will be taken up after the autumnal 
concerts, and be included in the programme of the Triennial festival pro- 
gramme next year. It has been determined to have the great musical 
gathering a year earlier, that it may not clash with that of Birmingham 
and Leeds. It may be added that Sir Charles Hallé will, as usual, con- 
duct the autumnal concerts and the festival. 

Brrurineuam, Aveust 5.—I might exclaim with Fontenelle, “ Musique, que 

me veux tu” for you, Mr. Editor, and the readers of the “ Musical World” 
have been deprived of late of all Birmingham musical news. But the fault 
is not mine; our large and important city has its saison morte, like any 
other well-conducted town; and whilst you in the metropolis enjcy a well 
deserved rest from your arduous work of a musical season, extraordinary 
in its magnitude, we in the provinces begin to make plans for the fast ad- 
vancing campaign, and the month of September will see the beginning of 
a long continued Musical and Theatrical Series. The usual Harrison 
Popular Concerts, Stockley’s Orchestral series, the Festival Choral Society’s 
Concerts, the Local Amateur Society’s cheap Saturday night Concerts, 
Gilmer’s Military Band Concerts, and a host of other minor and private 
concerts will be heard in turn. Novelties will be introduced, and even 
Patti is to honour the newly-fledged city with her visit. Mr. Stockley pro- 
mises us Cliffe’s new symphony and other important novelties; Madame 
Agnes Miller and the Shinner Quartette will most probably resume a new 
series of Chamber Concerts, although in Birmingham, Chamber Concerts 
‘* spell ruin,” as Mr. Stratton, Dr. Heap, and others have found out to their 
cost. On Thursday last, Lady Churchill opened an Electrical and Indus- 
trial Exhibition, organised by a committee of private gentlemen. In an 
age of exhibitions, especially when Paris is attracting all the world, 
this is a somewhat daring enterprise, but the little exhibition is 
so well arranged and so well managed that success cannot be doubtful. 
In the way of musical entertainment we have Gilmer’s Military 
Band, who will play twice daily. Vocal and Instrumental Concerts 
are given in the evenings on Saturdays, Mondays, and Thursdays— 
our popular nights. At the opening concert on Thursday Mr J. W. Turner 
and his prima donna, Miss Constance Bellamy, were the vocalists, who met 
with the usual enthusiastic reception, both artists being great favourites 
here. The programme was of a distinctly popular character, including 
“Let me like a Soldier fall,” which had to be repeated. On Saturday 
evening the American basso, Mr. Balfe, and Miss Clements, a soprano, 
sang. One of the principal attractions is a well-planned winter garden 
laid out with beautiful plants, flowers in full bloom, and shrubs 
of all kinds. An al fresco picture of northern scenery with a 
waterfall coming down from the distant hills and ultimately discharging 
itself into a basin amidst plashing fountains is well worth seeing. A 
local young musician, Mr. W. Moore, a member of Mr. Gilmer’s band, com- 
posed an effective march, entitled “ Agenoria,” for the opening of the 
exhibition, dedicated it to Lady Churchill, and had the honour of handing 
a pianoforte copy of it to her ladyship at the conclusion of the opening 
ceremony. Mr. W. Moore is a highly gifted composer, who has written an 
oratorio, an opera, overtures, and sundry other compositions. 





All the arts flow from the same source; it is the idea embodied in a work 
of art, and not the mode of enunciating it, that determines its rank in the 
scale of beauty.—F. Liszt, Clara Schumann. 

Ag feeling is the alpha and omega of mind; myth, that of history ; lyrics, 
that of poetry ; so is the language of sounds the Alpha and Omega of the 
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ORGAN ARRANGEMENTS. 
cr en 
BY F, GILBERT WEBB. 


There is a popular idea that anything can be played on the organ, ang 
it is to be feared that organists have much contributed to this belief, by 
their imitation on the organ of every instrument that has been invented to 
produce sound, from bagpipes to church bells. From its ingenuity of cop. 
struction, the organ can reproduce, toa large extent, notes of the same pitch 
both of orchestral and vocal pieces, but it cannotdo much more. In point 
of fact, the instrument stands distinctly apart from every other; ang 
although modern builders are constantly introducing “stops ” in imitation 
of various orchestral instruments, the real effective power of the organ 
must ever be in the production of sounds peculiarly its own. 

The earliest ‘‘ arrangements ” were those of vocal pieces and well known 
choruses of the time, transcribed by organists for use in their own 
churches. The transition from accompanying the voice parts to playing 
these parts without the voices was an easy one, but Dr. Hopkins would 
seem to have been the first to pursue a systematic plan in his series of 
“ Select organ movements from the scores of the great masters,” which 
are chiefly arrangements of choruses and vocal concerted music by Handel, 
Haydn, and’ Mozart. The arrangements, also, of many of Handel’s 
choruses by the late Henry Smart and George Cooper are well known 
to every organ student; but notwithstanding the skill with which the 
voice and instrumental parts are treated, the effect cannot be said to be 
wholly satisfactory, and it will generally be found that the interest they 
excite is in proportion to the familiarity of the audience with the words, 
Thus the Hallelujah chorus from the “ Messiah ” is one of the most popular, 
not because it displays any especial power or beauty of the organ, nor 
from any artistic reasun, but merely because of the associations it awakens 
in the minds of the auditors. For with the loss of the words we lose the 
mainspring of the music, that which caused its birth ; nor is this the only 
disadvantage: much that is written to illustrate and deepen the 
meaning of the words becomes unintelligible when played as an instr. 
mental solo. To the clever organist there is an undoubted charm in 
playing from the “ score,” and in imitating the vocal and orchestral effects, 
but he should always remember that he illustrates, more or less faithfully, 
that which his mind beforehand determines to produce as being most like 
the result intended by the composer: with him the meaning is grasped 

before the sound is produced, but this is exactly reversed on the part of 
his hearers ; they do not know the words nor the context, neither the in- 
struments used by the composer, and they have to hear and to a certain 
extent distinguish the vocal from the instrumental parts, before they can 
understand the aim and purport of the music. As for songs played as solo 
pieces, the result is still more unsatisfactory ; not only are the words lost, 
but also the vocal tone, and all the delicate gradations of the scale which 
contribute so greatly to the charm of the human voice. Only pity can be 
extended to the organist who humiliates his noble instrument by a perform- 
ance of such songs as the “ Lost Chord.” 

With regard to arrangements of orchestral pieces, the capabilities of the 
organ are really confined to what is technically known as the “ wind.” 
There is a good imitation of the flute, and clarionet, and, in some orgaas, of 
the oboe, horn, and occasionally the trombone; in a few instances also of 
the violoncello ; but there is nothing which will reproduce the tone of the 
upper“ strings.” By certain combinations of “stops” the organist who has 
a large organ at his command may flatter himself that he can get something 
like the peculiar timbre of the violins, but it is at best but a poor imitation, 
and wholly wanting in that sympathetic quality which constitutes their 
chief charm. 

As a matter of fact the strength of the orchestra as of the organ lies in 
individuality. The pure and majestic tone of the organ diapasons can no 
more be produced by an orchestra than can the passionate pleading of the 
“strings” be obtained from an organ. It must be admitted, however, 
that much musicianly skill has, with very happy results, been lavished on 
organ arrangements of orchestral scores. The names of George Cooper, 
Dr. Steggall, Dr. Stainer, and W. T. Best at once recur to the mind in asso- 
ciation with many effective organ pieces. A comparison of some of 
these arrangements with the original orchestral scores reveals a variety of 
methods employed to produce orchestral tone. To the reverent and con- 





language of words.—R. Waansx, Liter. Works, Vol. III. 
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scientious student of the old masters the changes and alterations made by 
the arranger are sometimes of a startling nature, but the fact that the 
organ can rarely produce the exact counterpart of any instrument in the 
orchestra, has gradually led to the endeavour to reproduce general rather 
than detailed effects. The genius of the organ and orchestra are so 
distinct that the means adopted by each to produce the same tone colour, 
must as a natural consequence be essentially different in many important 
particulars. 

It is both amusing and instructive to compare the various organ arrange- 
ments of Mendelssohn's Wedding March. In this, as in many other 
instances, that by Mr. W. T. Best is mostly preferred on account of its 
general effectiveness. Another clever and effective arrangement, also by 
Mr. Best, is that of Meyerbeer’s March, written in 1859 to celebrate the 
centenary of the birth of Schiller. Many organists, too, who are able to 
give performances of oratorio in their churches are glad to find such 
orcbestral pieces as the Sinfonia in Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” arranged 
by so experienced a hand as Dr. Stainer; but in all these the result is as 
the engraved copy is toan oil painting. If we have not seen the original 
we may be content with the engraving, but if we have, the warmth 
of colour and much of the spirit of the original is sadly missed: thus 
all organ arrangements, however cleverly done, can artistically only take 
a secondary place; though as imitations they may obtain a high standard. 
A more serious consideration, and one that is much overlooked by organ- 
ists, is that the organ seldom sounds at its best in this style of piece. Its 
fundamental tones, those of the diapasons, are generally avoided as much 
as possible, because of their unlikeness to any instrument in the orchestra ; 
and, consequently, “ stops”’ which should only be used to obtain variety, 
and to brighten the heaviness of the diapasons, are brought into undue pro- 
minence, with the result that the organ appears to be a weak imitation of 
the orchestra, instead of what it really is, a veritable giant among musical 
instruments. Another danger too, which exists in many arrangements is 
the tendency to flippancy ; many passages which sound graceful in the 
orchestra by reason of the light touch and sympathetic quality of the 
strings, when reproduced on the organ become meaningless or vulgar. 
Few organs have a “violone” on the pedals, which alone can produce 
somewhat of the effect of the double basses. To imitate the bass strings of 
the orchestra by a pedal 16 feet open diapason, often the only means at the 
command of the organist, suggests in passages of any rapidity the gambols 
of an inebriated elephant. 

The player will therefore do well to examine carefully any “arrange- 
ments ” he meditates introducing on his programme, not only with reference 
to their character, but also with regard to the capabilities of the organ he 
has to play on. Most of the “arrangements,” especially those of W. T. 
Best, are planned for large instruments and a great variety of stops, and, 
practically, cannot be performed on small organs. There is, however, an 
abundance of real organ music written especially for the instrument, and 
therefore far more effective. This is calculated to bring more honour to 
the organist than performances of weak imitations of Italian opera over- 
tures and choruses and songs from which the words are eliminated. 








ON THE MUSICAL TREATMENT OF 
THE NICENE CREED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.”’ 


Sir: When the article which appeared last week under the above head- 
ing was sent to your paper, I was in hopes that the thirteen points to 
which it drew the attention of your readers would exhaust the catalogue of 
errors usually made by those who have set this Creed in English; 
but upon examination made since last week of a considerable 
number of settings of the Creed, viz., those given in Boyce—and nearly all 
the best that have appeared during the last 30 years, I find that there 
are at least 13 points more—which, though relating to elocutionary rather 
than doctrinal faults, derive importance from the honoured names with 
which they are connected, and must therefore be brought before the notice 
of young composers. 

With respect to the first of these vitanda, which occurs at the beginning 
of the Creed :—A pause may, if thought desirable, be made upon the sacred 
name “ Gop,” or the note expressing it can be held on into the next bar, but a 
rest cannot be introduced without causing separation between that word and 
The Farner Almighty, with which it is closely connected. _ If the opening 
clause be given out by the Priest there is no necessity for the Choir to take 





breath—whether they repeat that opening clause or commence with the 
next. If such a necessity existed, a quaver-rest would amply suffice. 
Even a comma-rest would create too large a gap; yet in modern settings 
we find—sometimes a minim-rest—sometimes rests through two bars while 
organ-work is going on. This would be very well if the words “The 
Farner Almighty’’—(like “ we acknowledge Thee to be The Lorp” in the 
Te Deum)—introduced the second part of a clause, instead of being, as they 
are here, the immediate continuation of the first part of one. 

Therefore—to those about to set the Creed—the following Cautions may 
be suggested in addition to the thirteen above alluded to. 

XIV. 

Pause, if you think fit, on the Sacred Name: but let no rest intervene 
between the words ‘Gop’ and ‘The Fatuer Almighty,’ lest the impression 
be given that a new clause is being commenced. 

xv. 

Do not follow ‘| and in| visible.’ Stress upon the copula is always 
more or less absurd: and after ‘visible’ the accent in ‘ invisible’ should 
fall upon the first syllable. 

XvI. 
Do not write, as many have written, ‘al | 80” for ‘ also.’ 
XVII. 

Do not emphasise the substantive in ‘the third | day.’ This brings out 
‘ day ’ in contradistinction to ‘night’ or some other period of time,—which 
is not intended. The accent in this place must fall on ‘ third.’ 

XVIII. 

‘ According | to.’ The preposition cannot with propriety be accentuated 

here—even for a rhetorical purpose. 
XIx. 


‘ Sitteth | on the Right | Hand of.’ Read this phrase with the stresses 
here given, and observe the effect produced! In English as in Latin (‘ad 
dexteram’ and ‘on the Right’) the sentence would be intelligible with- 
out the substantive: and to accentuate the substantive lessens the in- 
tended distinction, viz., that between right and left, and suggests one 
between the hand and some other bodily member—foot, eye, &c. 

Xx. 

Amalgamation of the words ‘with glory to judge’ is found in several 

settings and produces a wrong effect. 
XxI. 

Accentuation of the auxiliary in ‘Whose Kingdom | shall have no end’ 
gives the idea of a personal assertion. 

XXII. 

Too much closeness in arranging the words ‘The | Son, Who with 
The | Farner and The | Son’ causes a confusion in which the true 
Antecedent is lost sight of. 

XXIII. 

*F.] acknowledge ’ is found in the setting of an excellent master, whose 

music has been for centuries deservedly honoured. 
XXIV. 


Do not emphasise the pronoun in ‘ And | I believe ’ as though the con- 
fession of Faith were not universal, but a special—personal matter. This 
error is found in many settings. 

XXV. 

Avoid ‘And | I look for’ —as also 

XXVI. 


‘and | the life of ’— both of which are found in the setting mentioned 
above in xxl. 


It will doubtless seem to many quite incredible—either that such 
erroneous rendering should ever have crept into the works of highly- 
educated composers—or that the hearers upon whom these things wére 
inflicted should not have openly noticed them; but the human ear becomes 
reconciled by habit to anything that is given by Authority, especially 
when it is supposed to be ‘true Church style,’ to pay small regard to the 
details of verbal accent. Many years ago a gifted musician—then attached to 
Westminster Abbey, and now one of the brightest leaders of the Royal 
Academy, said to me:—‘ It seems that you have only to ride roughshod 
over the words and trample the sense and meaning out of them to make a 
sentence thoroughly ecclesiastical.’ 

It may seem superfluous to observe that perversions of the sense by 
wrong accent are neither necessary nor correct from a musician’s point of 
view any more than from a scholar’s: but—to judge from recent 
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settings—they will continue to be made year after year, so long 
as they are countenanced by authority. It is supposed to be nobody’s 
work to notice them. They will probably therefore continue to be 
perpetrated until some person of influential position and large means 
shall feel sufficient interest in the Church services to initiate Reform of 
what multitudes of worshippers now helplessly deplore,—-and publish far 
and wide to young composers the several errors that should be avoided 
when setting the Nicene Creed. 


To turn to a pleasanter theme than the consideration of mistakes—and 
one that is suggested by the ancient language of this Creed,—some of your 
readers would perhaps like to know what has been written respecting the 
exact meaning of the expression ‘Credere in Deum’ (the accusative being 
used after ‘in’ instead of the ablative); the same being found, we see, 
in the Greek ‘Ilierévw éts @cdv’ not ‘ev @e@. I would therefore refer them, 
first, to what the great St. Augustine, the contemporary of St. Ambrose 
and Bishop of Hippo, has said respecting this, and to the distinctions which 
he drew between ‘ Credere Deo,’ credere Deum, and ‘ credere in Deum.’ 

‘ Credere illi (dutive) is to believe that what He says is true. Credere 
illum (accusative) is to believe that He is Gop. Credere in Eum (preposi- 
tion ‘in’ with the accusative) is to believe and—by believing—to love Him. 
(cf Sermon 181, which is upon The Creed). To believe in therefore (with 
‘in’ governing the accusative and implying thereby motion towards) is by 
belief in Him to go out from oneself towards Him with strong desire of the 
soul to become like Him. 

To say more upon this subject, and show how certain other great writers 
—St. Cyril, St. Epiphanius, St. Basil the Great, and St. Jerome—thought 
differently from Augustine, and have not given the same value that he did 
tothe preposition and the accusative—would occupy too much space in this 
letter—already too long. So I will dono more than lay before those who are 
interested in this subject a delightfully quaint couplet, written (if I am 
not mistaken) by Venantius Fortunatus, who was Bishop of Poictiers in 
595, and the last of the Latin Poets in Gaul, being known as the author of 
the celebrated Hymn ‘Vezilla Regis,’ which is quoted in the first line of 
the last Canto of Dante’s “ Inferno.” 

The couplet is as follows :— 


Crede Deum, credasque Deo, sed crede valere 
Credere plus in Eum quam vel Eum vel Ki. 


[Believe that there is a Gop,—and believe His Word; but believe that to 
lean upon Him in loving trust is far more important than to believe that 
He exists—or that His Word is Truth. ] 

T remain, Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 


Frepericx K. Harrorp. 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





PLAIN-SONG AND PLAIN-SONG. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Siz: As an organist who has had practical experience of this many-sided 
and truly beautiful branch of Church nuusic,I hope you will allow me 
space for a few remarks. 

Whilst agreeing in the main with Mr. Gilbert Webb’s able letter of last 
week, as to the prevalance of so much Church music that is unsuitable, I 
must take exception to him on one point, viz., where he suggests that there 
is no need to return to the Gregorian modes to check and cure these 
lamentable tendencies. In my humble opinion, return to a partial 
use of Plain-Song is the remedy; and revival of the best ancient 
music would do more in this direction than aught else. Of 
course, I shall be met with the argument that Plain-Song and the old 
modes are wholly unsuitable to modern ears; but I would remind those 
who thus object, of the words of the Rev. Thomas Helmore, who has 
done more for the cause of Plain-Song in this generation than any other 
man living, and who in one of his publications speaks of “ ears, attuned to 
the affettuoso sweetness of modern music, and therefore unable to appre- 
ciate the rugged beauties of Gregorians.” One often hears with reference 
to Plain-Song the following words :—“ Oh, I don’t like it; it is so dry and 
miserable.” I would remind such objectors of the words of a French Bishop 
(M’gr. Parisis), who, writing in 1846, said “‘ Worldly music stirs and agitates 
because the world seeks its pleasure in stir and change, but Holy Church seeks 
her object in melodies that pray, and incline to prayer.” Space, however, 
forbids me to linger, so I will pass on to the more immediate consideration 
of our subject. 








Plain-Song may be roughly classed into three great divisions, gs 
follows :— 

1. The melodies or tones for the Psalms and Canticles, popularly 
supposed to be the whole of Gregorian music; 2. Hymn melodies; ang 
8, the more elaborate music for the Introits, Graduals, Sequences, ang 
other parts of the Liturgy. 

Taking them in their order, I would advocate the sole use of Gregoriang 
for the Psalms in parish churches; Anglican Chants are only suitable for 
large buildings like St. Paul’s, Westminster, and others of oy, 
cathedrals and abbeys, where they have a peculiar beauty ang 
solemnity not to be obtained in ordinary parish churches. ne 
great thing in favour of Gregorians is the facility with which they can be 
taken up successfully by congregations of any size. Of course to make 
them popular, we must not keep entirely to the strict mediations and end. 
ings advocated by Gregorianists of “the dry-bone school,” but should 
adopt the beautiful versions of Paris, Bayeaux, Rouen, Aix, and Milan, 
Then again, they should be accompanied by plain, solid, and straight. 
forward harmonies, not by rapid arpeggios and chromatic passages that 
are enough to make the old abbots and monks turn in their graves, | 
believe that one of the greatest objections to Gregorians has been fostered 
by the wretched style of accompaniment which prevailed some years 
ago, and has not yet quite departed from among us. I would venture to 
suggest that the Psalms should be sung in a slower and more stately man- 
ner than is commonly the custom. The Tones by their character require 
treating in this way, and should not be rushed through in a style 
which suggests that it is a matter of life and death to the choir, as to the 
time in which they should be sung. 

With regard tothe Canticles, a judicious use of harmony is advisable, 
and quite allowable, if we take the precedent of Palestrina, Allegri, 
Vittoria, and other masters of that period. 

But to pass on to the second division of our subject, Hymn Tunes. | 
would here suggest that only the best and most melodious of these should 
be taken, and the deficiencies filled up with tunes of the type of “ St. Ann,” 
“ Ravenscroft,” and “ Hanover,” rigorously keeping out all the modem 
milk and sugary effusions which are now so common. There are many 
beautiful Plain-Song Melodies, quite modern in flavour, to be found in the 
Graduals and Breviariesof Paris, Rouen, Ratisbon, Namur, and other places 
of note. Let these be adapted tothe best words of our living ecclesiastical poets, 
It will, perhaps, be urged against me that I forget living composers. No, 
I do not; let them follow the advice of the Rev. Canon Harford and Mr. 
Gilbert Webb, and write in the spirit which gave birth to these beautiful 
Plain-Song melodies. Now, to the last part of my subject, the more 
elaborate music for the Introits, &c.:—let them be judiciously adapted to 
English words and used. There is nothing better; the melodies are truly 
beautiful, and thoroughly ecclesiastical if only rendered with care. It must 
not be forgotten that Merbecke’s creed came from Gregorian sources; and 
what can be grander or nobler than this fine old specimen of English 
Ritual music? The late Sir Frederick Ouseley said of this creed and Mer- 
becke’s other works :—‘ There is a simple majesty and grandeur in these 
melodies which beautifully illustrate the words to which they ave set, and 
greatly tends to enhance devotion. If Merbecke had given us nothing but 
this music for the ‘ Nicene Creed’ he would have been a benefactor to his 
Church and country.” These words of one, whom all musical Englishmen 
regard as an authority, may be applied without doubt to Gregorian music, 
for it is music that never palls upon the ear, but the more we hear the 
more we grow to love it. What we want in the present day is not “ Plain- 
Song and Medieval Music Societies ” indulging in futile speculations as to 
the origin and spelling of names, but a society that will carry out practical 
suggestions whilst maintaining at the same time the grandeur and the 
beauty of English Church-music. With many apologies for trespassing 50 
much on your valuable space, 

I am Sir, faithfully yours, 
Frep. W. GoopricH, 
Secretary to the Guild of St. Osmund. 

33, Kempsford-gardens, S.W. 








The limits of the power of expression in music are so undefinable that 
they would defy any boundary commission. Between the several arts 
there lies a borderland in which they no longer stand out in their distinct 
individual colours as they doin the centre, but in which, as in a range of 
transition, their colours are merged in mysterious twiliyht.—A. W. A™- 
BROS, Limits of Music and Poetry. 
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CHURCH MUSIC.* 
i ae 
(Continued from page 492.) 
MODERN HYMN BOOKS. 

I cannot help saying here that I fear the chanting of the Psalms in our 
churches is far too rapid, this being especially so where Gregorians are 
used. To some extent this may account for the general apathy often so 
noticeable in our congregations during the rendering of the Psalms, few, 
seemingly, even attempting to join in. It is sad that these true Church 
Hymns should be so neglected, and that our congregations should delight 
in the twaddle and rubbish dealt out to them in the modern hymn books of 
all schools of thought. 

The singing of the true songs of the people—the Psalms—with more care 
and attention, might become a very striking and popular feature in the 
wusic of our matins and evensong. 

With the new edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, metronome signs 
are given. This should help greatly to make us more of one mind 
in the pace cf our hymn singing, and, if all will observe 
carefully, and be guided by the judicious note of the editor on metronome 
marks, there will not be that breathless, painful, uninteresting method of 
singing our hymns now so noticeable. The note-alluded to is on page 38 
of the Preface of the A. and M. complete edition. 

I do not believe it possible to make every part of our services such as 
every one can join in, nor can it be deemed at di] advisable that it should 
be so. 

There are a great number of persons who cannot sing, and who ought 
not for the sake of their fellow worshippers to attempt it. These are to be 
found inevery congregation. There are others even more trying than the 
“ mumblers ;’—I mean those who sing at the top of their voices to the just 
annoyance and indignation of all unfortunately placed near them. Such 
is not singing with “ understanding ’’—it is gross irreverence. 

TO THOSE WHO CANNOT SING. 

In every church there is some part of the service in which all can join if 
disposed to do so. Let those who cannot sing remain silent, “lifting up 
their hearts to God.’”’ We are allsilent during the saying of the prayers 
by the clergyman, and whilst the lessons are being read, and we feel it no 
hardship. 

One more remark. The cleryman has his duty to perform and his sermon 
to preach at the chief service of the day. The choir, when a well-trained and 
capable one, has its sermon to preach during evensong. “In choirs and 
places where they sing here followeth the anthem,” such is our Prayer 
Book rubric. The old plainsong antiphons have made way for the anthem 
of Reformation period—essentially an English institution. “In its most 
developed form the anthem is peculiarly and characteristically an English 
species of composition, and is perhaps the highest and most individual 
point which has been reached by English composers.” 

The recognition of the anthem as a stated part of our services dates 
early in Elizabeth’s reign, when permission was granted for its use. At 
the last revision of the Prayer Book in 1662 the word appeared in that 
rubric which assigns to the anthem the position it now occupies in matins 
and evensong. 

Excepting during the great rebellion, when all music was banished and 
organs and choir-books destroyed, the anthem has ever since held its place 
in choral service. 

There seems an increasing love for this special form of sacred art at the 
present day, as well as an earnest desire to invest its performance always, 
and particularly on festivals, with all attainable completeness and dignity, 

No Sunday evensong is complete, in my judgment, without the English- 
man’sAnthem. It is good for our choirs that they should have them to prac- 
tise, and good for our people that they should have them to listen to, for, 
to use the Bishop of London’s words, “‘ What could more soothe them in 
pain than music, or what else was there that could rouse them out of 
apathy as they could be roused by music? What else could stir the depths 
of men’s souls and fill them with heavenly emotion like that marvellous 
magic? What was there that left behind it such deep and lasting im- 
pressions? Whatelse was there that men so long remembered as good 
music ? ” 

Depend upon it, if we had a little more devotional music, fewer and 
shorter sermons, but with more in them, the requirements of the age would 
be better met. 


*A Paper read at the Ipplepen F aro A aceamy oe Som i 1889, by T. RorLayps-Sm1TH, 








THE ORGANISTS’ TROUBLES AND DIFFICULTIES. 

Music in Church. This is, indeed, a most delicate subject, and requires 
caution and judgment in handling. There are some who think, likea 
recent writer in “ The Guardian,” that we are fast drifting from priestcraft 
to organistcraft. Possibly that may beso. Albeit I very much doubt it. 
An organist’s position is not an enviable one by any means. He is badly 
paid, much abused, and holds his post simply at the caprice or whim of his 
vicar or rector. An officious or ill-mannered curate may turn round in the 
middle of service and “ order” him “ to play faster.”” He is subject often- 
times to interference from those utterly and entirely lacking in musical 
taste and ability. Pardon me if I speak strongly—experience of the kind 
is bitter indeed to any gentleman, and I have known such instances, and 
I say such conduct is not calculated to engender brotherly and kindly 
feeling, or to help forward the promotion of good Church Music anywhere. 
Organists are like other folk, not entirely devoid of feelings. A true 
artist is one of keen sensibility, kindly nature, generous to a fault, highly 
strung, always ready to help others, willing to forgive and forget. 
His kindly nature is not seldom stunted by needless fault-finding. 
His hard work—and few work harder to raise the tone of Church 
Music than the organist—is rarely appreciated. Little praise, if any 
comes to his share. He is called upon “ to assist ”’ at this, that, and the 
other parochial entertainment without regard to his time or the way in 
which he is to make an honest livelihood—such is the average lot of the 
poor Church organist. Now, forsooth, he is to be judged guilty of organist- 
craft by an anonymous writer ina London Church paper! Well, I am 
rejoiced to hear it, since it certainly and plainly is at last becoming. recog- 
nised that he has a knowledge of his work and art. For, I suppose, that is 
the true meaning of the word “ craft.’”? Henceforth, then, he is to be valued 
as a cunning and clever organist. Grant this postulate, and we can have 
no fear for the future of Church Music. 

CONCERTS IN CHURCH CONDEMNED. 

But I do think we are having too much Musicin Church. With 
organ recitals, or concerts in church, with a little singing to re- 
ieve the monotony of the organ playing, I have no sympathy, 
and cannot but think we have had enough and to spare. It is 
not dignified to see Sergeant So-and-so stand out in the middle of a 
chancel to play ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” to an organ accompaniment, on the 
cornet. Nor is it church-like or elevating in any degree, in my judgment, 
to hear a lady singing from the like position “The River of Years,” or 
Bishop Bickersteth’s “ Peace, perfect Peace,” arrayed in all the glory of 
white gloves as inaconcert room. Stainer’s “ Crucifixion, Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” or “ Hymn of Praise’ sung as an extended anthem, 
is, it appears to me legitimate, and can have none other than a highly 
elevating tone about it. 

A PLEA FOR CHORAL SERVICES. 

Let our cathedrals take the lead—as at St. Paul’s—in making the Holy 
Eucharist the centre of all that is good, pure, and lovely in music, and 
choral celebrations will no longer be looked upon as a badge of party. 

I am glad to hear that a real move has recently been made in this direc- 
tion in one of the leading Plymouth churches—one in liberal low church 
hands. The other day I noticed that at a church in Devonport a cele- 
bration was announced in the “ Western Morning News” to follow the 
evening service, at which ‘ Moody and Sankey’s Hymns” were to be sung. 
It is a pity such unmitigated rubbish should find an entrance at any time 
to a building designed by the skilful genius of an architect for the purpose 
of lending art to assist in the highest act of praise and worship. I mention 
it only as showing that there is astrong craving for music even in our most 
solemn service, but I devoutly trust such an awful example may not be 
imitated elsewhere. 

In conclusion, let our churches be clothed with pictures, adorned with 
the best of stained glass, beautified with the cunning workmanship of the 
sculptor, the skill of the wood carver, the clever craft of the worker in 
metals, and the genius of the organ builder. Let their bare walls be hung 
with costly and tasteful tapestry—the work of holy and pious women. 

Let the music be of the highest and best, both instrumental and vocal. 
Let unstinted praise to the Giver of all good and perfect things constantly 
ascend as incense before Him; then assuredly may we expect an everlasting 
blessing abundantly poured down upon His Church, and Music in Church 
will become Church Music, and we shall no longer be in doubt as to “ what 
is its aim, and how that aim is to be attained.” 
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REVIEWS. 
a 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


Novetio, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


This firm send the early numbers of a new series of church music described 
as being “short and easy anthems adapted to the Church’s seasons and 
suitable especially for Introits.” 

No. 1. “ God, who is rich in mercy,” by G. M. Garrett, worthily com- 
mences the series. Fairly easy and decidedly effective, it is the evident 
result of much thought and musicianly knowledge. The words “ together 
with Christ’ are most impressively brought out by the modulation into 
the key of the mediant by means of the augmented 6th. 

No. 2. “ When my soul fainted within me” is by Dr. J. F. Bridge, and, 
as might be expected from so experienced a hand, is an artistic composition. 
It begins with a melodious bass solo, which is followed by a spirited chorus, 
but as a whole the work is too ambitious for the character of the series, 
and many choirs would certainly not find it “ easy.” 

No. 3. “ Praised be the Lord daily,” by J. Baptiste Calkin, is a good 
example of the style of this well known and graceful writer. Avery clever 
illustration of how much may be done by simple means is afforded by the 
sudden transition into the key of C following the chord of the dominant 7th 
on B natural at the word “ death.” 

No. 4. “The great day of the Lord is near,” by George C. Martin, is 
suitable for Advent, and is a very fine piece of writing. The effect of the 
words of warning given out forte by the basses and answered piano by the 
whole choir unaccompanied by the organ is most dramatic. We wish 
circumstances would have permitted of the work being more extended. 

No. 6. ‘‘ Who are we, O Lord? ” by Charles H. Lloyd, is a suitable and 
placid composition. The time would be found somewhat catchy to ordinary 
choirs. 

No. 7. “ Our soul on God with patience waits,” by G. M. Garrett, opens 
witha melodious theme for tenor solo, afterwards taken up by the choir. 
Its spirit, however, inclines to the secular, and altogether the work is not 
so original as the first of the series by the same composer. 

No. 8. “I will magnify Thee,” by B. Luard Selby, is distinctly clever, 
but too elaborate for its purpose. 

No. 9. “ Blessed is he,” by the same composer as the preceding, although 
scarcely to be called. easy is a charming setting of beautiful words, and 
would well repay the careful rehearsal required for its adequate perform- 
ance. 

No. 10. “ Beloved, now are we the Sons of God,” by E. H. Thorne, is 
suitable for Advent, and the music well expresses the words. 

No. 11. “ Grant, we beseech Thee,” by J. Booth. The spirit of the text 
is very happily portrayed by the music, which is simple and extremely 
melodious. It would form a good anthem for Lent. 

No. 12. “The pillars of the earth are the Lord’s,” by Berthold Tours, is 
also easy and effective, and exhibits that intimate knowledge of the best 
means to secure appropriate expression shown in other works of this 
popular Church writer. 

On the whole the series, edited by Mr. W. Russell and Sir John Stainer 
form a worthy and valuable addition to our Church music, and it is 
gratifying to notice in these latest compositions of Church writers the 
careful attention paid to the accent and artistic grouping of the words, and 
also the constant endeavour to express the spirit of the text. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
——_@———. 


The new Council of the College of Organists appointed at the annual 
general meeting on July 30 consists of Dr. J. F. Bridge, Dr. J. C. Bridge, 
M.A.; Mr. F. Dewberry, Mus.Bac.; Dr. C. J. Frost, Mr. H. F. Frost, Dr, 
F. E. Gladstone; Mr. James Higgs, Mus.Bac.; Mr. W. 8S. Hoyte, Dr. C. 
Warwick Jordan, Dr. H. W. Little, Dr. G. C. Martin, Mr. A. J. Page, Mr. 
Walter Parratt, Mus.Bac.; Dr. C. W. Pearce, Dr. H. T. Pringuer, Mr. 
F. J. Read, Mus.Bac.; Mr. C. E. Stephens, Mr. J. Turpin, Mus.Bac.; Dr. 
C. G. Verrinder, Mr. T. Wingham, and Mr. W. G. Wood. The hon. sec. 
(Mr. E. H. Turpin) and the hon. treasurer (Mr. M. E. Wesley) are ez officio 
members of the Council. 


ee 
NOTES. 
——— 

The Gloucester Festival of the three choirs promises well. The works to 
be performed are the “ Messiah,” first and second parts of the “ Creation,” 
Mount of Olives,” “Elijah,” “Last Judgment,” “Stabat Mater,” 
* Messe Solennelle,” ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” “Judith,” and Dr. Mackenzie's 
“ Dream of Jubal,” the poem of which will be recited by Mr. Charles Fry, 
Two new works will also be produced, a Church Cantata, entitled, “The 
Last Night at Bethany,” especially written for the occasion by Mr. C, I, 
Williams, the talented organist to the Cathedral, and a short vocal work 
for Chorus and Soprano Solo, called “Elysium,” by Miss Ellicott. The 
second part of a Violin Concerto, by Hans Sitt, will also be heard for the 
first time in England at the opening Concert on the Tuesday evening in 
the Shire Hall, Mesdames Albani, Ambler-Brereton, Anna Williams 
Hilda Wilson, and Mary Morgan, and Messrs. Lloyd, Nicholl, Barrington 
Foote and Brereton have been engaged and Mr. Carrodus will lead an 
efficient Orchestra. Mr. C. Lee Williams is to be the conductor of the 
Festival, but Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. Mackenzie, and Dr. Hubert Parry 
will respectively conduct their own works. With such an interesting pro. 
gramme the Gloucester Festival of 1889 should both artistically and finan. 
cially be a great success. oe 

* 

There is at the present time a growing and sensible inclination to make 
memorials take the form of practical utility, and following this tendency 
the Committee and friends of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, have decided 
to raise a memorial to the late Sir Frederick Ouseley in the shape of an 
endowment for the college to the amount of £10,000. This is certainly a 
happy idea, as Sir Frederick was not only the founder of the Institution, 
but contributed largely during his lifetime to its support. 


* * 
* 


The Ven. John William Sheringham, Archdeacon of Gloucester, and 
Vicar of Standish, has been appointed to the Canonry in Gloucester 
Cathedral vacant by the death of the Rev. R. Harvey. 


* * 
* 


We notice that the advertisement for an organist at “ £20 per annum to 
include tuning,” referred to in a letter published in these columns the week 
before last, appears again in the “ Musical Times” for this month. The 
exorbitant expectations of modern organists are evidently on the increase. 
Here is a salary at quite six shillings a week actually going begging! It is 
true the price of apartments, &c., in the “ growing seaside town ” is not men- 
tioned, nor whether the organist is provided with a copy of “ How to live 
on sixpence a day,” which in this case would prove a valuable work for 
reference in the event of gastronomic difficulties arising. We presume, 
however, the stipend offered is in fair proportion to the intellectual level 
of the neighbourhood, and that the “growing” refers not only to the 
Houses, but to the expected development of ideas in the brain pans of the 
inhabitants. 





PATENTS. 
——_@——— 


This list is specially compiled for “Tae Mustcan Worup” by Messrs. 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


10,638. Improvements in electro-pneumatic organs.—T. Casson, 28, South- 
ampton-buildings, London. 

11,092. Simplifying the teaching and practice of music by using certain 
colours to represent certain sounds.—Samvue. Litrirsonns, 31, 
Victoria-road, Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

11,470. Improvements in automatic cylinder pianos.—ALESSANDRO CAPRA, 
34, Southampton-buildings, London. 

11,862. Improved means for turning over the leaves of books, music and the 
like—Wituiam L. Brnsteap, 38, Chancery-lane, London. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d. 
10,055. ArBan and Bouvet. Musical instruments. 1888 8 
10,196. SETLEY. Automatically turning 
leaves of books, &c. 1888 8 
9,318. Bouut (Gros & Co.). Stringed musical instru- 
ments. 1888 8 
2,610. ScHEINERT. Musical boxes. 1889 8 


The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 





Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., atthe prices mentioned. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


0006000808006 0000868 


Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. after. advts.). 


ial Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
rmit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
Picture Galleries, Dinners, &e., 4 lines or under... 4s. Cd. ...... OTe nm 10s. Od, 


i » Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
al Apartments to Let, &e., 6 lines or 


TINGE sssssessssssenceceserseenerersesssersessessesecsesensenssenanens | OR! sonig 6s. Od, 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ...... See 1s. 6d. ue _—- 
-azraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 
i et oF MMIII aia the tepicncdnchoscecnnstacacontebdecsqae-a0aee | ae i | reer cae 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... Be. GA. scores Os. 6d. ...... — 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under...... Se GR. sce 0s. 6d. : — 


Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages, as per arrangement with Manager. 








LIST or MUSIC PUBLISHERS, NEWSAGENTS, &c., or whom “THE 
MUSICAL WORLD” may se PURCHASED or ORDERED. 





‘ 


Ww. Ww. 
MacRae, Curtice ... 12, Catherine-street. | Asherberg and Co... 46, Berners-street. 














H. Vickers ........+++6 Drury-court, Strand. | Woolhouse ............ 81, Regent-street. 
Messrs.Smith&Son 186, Strand. — .oee Old Bond-street. 
rere 3, Holborn Viaduct. . Jermyn-street. 
Parnell .......sssscccveee Southampton-row. 403, Oxford-street. 
; Ce Chapel-place. 
Marshall and Co..., Fleet-street. : New Bond-street. 
Willing and Co....... Farringdon-st.Railway New Bond-street. 
; Station. Fouberts-place, Great 
A Marlboro’-street. 
John Biagdon........ 49, Hanway-street. Air-street, Regent-st. 
Novelll0..:.......0ecceree 1, Berners-st., Oxford- | Vickers, G. ............ Angel-court, Strand. 
street. | J. Pocockand Son... 103, Westbourne-grove. 
DL, M. P. Co. .ccsrree 59, Great Marlboro’-st. | J. C. Sharp ....0...... 2, Kensington Park- 
Ridgway .....6 seisiids 10, Argyle-street. road, Notting Hill 
Templeton ..........+ 36, Great Portland-st. Gate, 
Polytechnic... Regent-street. ‘ S.W. 
Forsyth .....0cseseeeee Regent - circus and / Hine and Son......... 2, Elm Park-terrace, 
Manchester. Fulham-road, 
MINED ses+ancansaiaal Regent-street. | ae 63, Ebury - street, 
hapel-place. Eaton-square. 
Oxford-street. 
. 50, New Bond-street. | Heywood, J. ........ Manchester. 
Regent-street. M. L. Underwood... 5,Palace-avenue, White 


Hanover-street. Rock, Hastings. 





The Manager of “THz Musicat Wortp ” will be glad to hear from all 
Music Sellers, Newsagents, &c., willing to take the paper on “sale or 
return” terms. 








GASSON’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


POSCSSSSSSSSSOS SOOO SSOSSSOSOOS 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 


Mr, W. T. BEST. The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Rev. Sir F. A, GORE OUSELEY, Bart. Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Dr. SPARK, Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 


Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr, E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 


Mr. G, A. AUDSLEY, F.RB.1.B.A. 
Mr, A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 


&., &e. 


2000006008 0009000008000580000808800008800 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
DENWBIG es. 





ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 





A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, Xs. 


SOOSOSSSSESSOSSSSSHSSSESSSESEESEESES: 


PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS, CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c. 


SCOSSHSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSSSES 


68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ ASMAL,”’ LONDON. 





MUSIC STREINGS-WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER and CO., 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of all KINDS of STRINGS 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO. 
Have always in Stock the Lergest Assortment of any House in the World. 





6 GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


THE KARN secu ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. KARN and CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 








The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value 
as an effective music exponent for the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be built, but How Cheaply a 
First-Class Organ can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not surpassing all others, at the 
very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS FREE of the SOLE 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON, WwW. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


90000000 000000000e 


MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 


Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Yestimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Bentley, and the most eminent medical \. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad, 
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ASCH ERBERG 
PIANOS. 


“T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
Others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 











Respectiully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN. 








ASCHERBERG. PIANO DEPOT, 
=, BERNERS STREET, W. 


Printed and Published by James BippLEcomsg, a eae rome 396, Strand, in the City and Liberty of Westminster, to which address all comm unications must be sent. 
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JOSEPH HOLLMAN. 


From a photograph by Elliott and Fry. 














